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Annual Meeting of the Institute of Metals Division 


\ Report of the Sessions Held in New York February 15-18, 1927 


e Institute of Metals Division of the A. I. M. E. 
its winter meeting from February 15-18, 1927, in- 
ve at the Engineering Societies Building, 29 West 
Street, New York. 
he program was one of the largest and most compre- 
sive ever offered by the Institute, resulting in the at- 
tion of an attendance probably greater than ever re- 
ed at an Institute meeting. 
the annual banquet, Secretary Corse reported that 
membership totalled about 800 and that finances were 
ibout the same satisfactory condition. 
lhe present officers were re-elected for another year, 
wing the policy of the Institute to keep its staff in 
e for a period of two years. A new Executive Com- 
was elected, however. This committee now con- 
ts of the chairmen of the various committees handling 
different activities of the Institute. 
Chairman: Dr. P. D. Merica, New York. 
Vice-chairman: Dr. Zay Jeffries, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Secretary-treasurer: W. M. Corse, Washington, 
( 
Executive Committee: J. R. Freeman, chairman of 
Committee of Local Sections; R. S. Archer, chair- 
of the Committee on Data Sheets; E. C. Bain, 
irman of the Committee on Publications in Mining 
Metallurgy ; S. Skowronski, chairman of the Com- 
tee on Papers; H. C. Jennison, chairman of Mem- 
hip Committee; L. W. Spring, member at large. 
he chairman of the various committees reported on 
work giving outlines of the status of their prob- 


H. Bassett explained that the Institute was now co- 

rating with the American Foundrymen’s Association. 

\merican Society for Testing Materia!s and the 

rican Society for Steel Treating. Data sheets were 

prepared for the use of the American Society for 

el Treating, and copies would be distributed to mem- 
of the Institute of Metals also. 


FALL MEETING WITH STEEL TREATERS 


ue to the change in the plans of the American 
Irymen’s Association, who were meeting for 1927 
une, the Institute decided not to join them this year 
to meet with the Steel Treaters in Detroit in Sep- 
er, 1927. This plan is only tentative, depending 
the arrangements made in the future by the various 
ties involved. 

Jeffries announced that the Iron and Steel Divi- 
of the A. I. M. E., had asked for a paid secretary 


in order to improve their service to their members. They 
asked that the Institute of Metals join them in this under 
taking. A committee was appointed to work out a plan 
with the Iron and Steel Division. 

Dr. Merica reported that a list of problems had been 
drawn up by the Research Committee after careful con 
sideration and those of the greatest importance were taken 
under advisement for placement in industrial and uni 
versity research laboratories. On this list are the follow 
ing: 

SELECTED LIST OF RESEARCH PROBLEMS 

Solubility of lead in brass and effect of lead on the 
Alpha Beta solubility curves of brass diagram. (]. | 
Christie ). 

Iron Zine equilibrium diagram. (H. W. Gillett) 

The joining of metals. (S. L. Hoyt). 

High temperature chemistry of metals and alloys with 
particular reference to gases. (P. D. Merica). 

Influence of varying quantities of aluminum on non 
ferrous alloys subject to hydrostatic tests (N. K. B 
Patch ). 

Research work on silver alloys. (S. Skowronski) 

The National Research Council is co-operating with the 
Institute in arranging for work on these problems. 

Mr. Freeman announced that speakers for local sec 
tions were being scheduled and also plans were being 
made to advise members of lectures on non-ferrous metals 
at meetings of other societies. 


PROFESSOR MATHEWSON 1928 LECTURER 


Dr. Merica announced that the 1928 annual lecture 
would be delivered by Professor C. H. Mathewson 
Yale University. 

Dr. C. H. Desch of Shefheld, England, described the 
work of the British Institute of Metals and other metal 
lurgical societies of his country. Dr. Desch delivered the 
annual lecture of the Institute for 1927, an abstract of 
which will be found later 1n this report. 

Dr. Jeffries was publicly congratulated upon his re 
ceipt of the Douglas medal for 1927 and replied express 
ing his appreciation of the honor. 

Mr. Singmaster of the New Jersey Zinc Company de 
livered a talk on the zinc industry describing the various 
channels into which zine went and explaining the ramifica 
tions of the industry. He showed some interesting samples 
of a new zinc base die casting alloy of the composition 
zinc 92.9; aluminum 4; copper 3; magnesium .1, 
unusual properties of resistance to 
warping. 


oO! 


with 
swelling and 
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PREPARATION OF METALLIC SINGLE CRYSTALS AND 
PWINNING IN ZINC AND ZINC SINGLE CRYSTALS 
rLANDO E. Romic, Vandergrift, Pa 
e physical characteristics of a metal or alloy are 
related to the properties of the individual crystals. 





! nce of these crystals is increased by the use 
ectograph as a metallurgical tool, because in- 
yn of the spectographs is difficult unless single 

ils are used in such studies 


unination of individual planes of brittle single-crys 
wires under the micrscope showed that “ Neumann 
“bandings” or “twins” are caused by straining the 


meta pression being the most likely to cause them 
ines on which twins occur are given as this knowl 
ede uuld be of value in determining preferential orien 
tation; these planes indicate that in the cold-rolling of 
» a ribbon, most of the crystals have their basal 

planes parallel to the plane of the ribbon. Twins probably 


the same planes in cadmium as in zinc 


Re-elected Officers of the 
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PLASTIC DEFORMATION OF A ZINC CRYSTAI 
Dr. SAMUEL L. Hoyt, Schenectad 
aper gives a short account of plast 
\ served in single crystals of zinc, zinc havu 
( ed for the experiments described her re ( 
ena are comparatively so simple and « 5 
hrougt such a wide range It is hoped that the 
wil] rve t how the type of informatio hicl 
lies of single c1 afford and will contribute 
the general problem of metallic bel 
NOTE ON THE DISTRIBUTION OF ENERGY IN WORKED 
METALS AND THE EFFECT OF PROCESS ANNEALING 
TEMPERATURE ON THE FINAI ANNEALING 
TEMPERATURE OF FINE COPPER WIRE 
ZICKRICK and R. S. DEAN, Chi 
l e given or tft S showing hat me 
| een cold-worked and reheated to a temperature below 
if complete anneali: will have the atoms with the 
ergy recrystallized (that is, reduced to normal 
( il ( ily atoms below a certain energy yv will ¢ 
[If this metal is again cold-worked, the peak in 
the number-energy distribution, curve be displaced 
1 the regions of lower energies, that is. higher tem 
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THE SOLIDUS LINE IN THE LEAD-ANTIMONY SYs1 


By Earce E. SCHUMACHER and Foster C 
New York 
\n investigation of the solidus line above th 


solution field for the lead-antimony system by the qi 
test procedure has enabled the writers to 
three points between the melting point of pure | 
the end of the 


ing det 
eutectic horizontal, and therefore t 
precise location of this line, as shown in 
librium diagram 
PLASTIC DEFORMATION OF COARSE-GRAINED ZI\i 
By ¢.. Hi. . 


It is not the primary purpose in this paper to d 
theories of plastic deformation but rather to descr 
number of observations of what may be terme 
crystallographic behavior under stress of single cr 
grown by special annealing in strip zinc. These obs 
tol also illustrated and theories advanced 


the partia 
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JEFFRIES W. M. CORSE 
} , lreasure 
NOTE ON THE RELATION OF ANNEALING TEMPERATI 
rO CONDUCTIVITY OF COPPER WIRE 
by J. ¢ BRADLEY, Waterbury, Conn. 
Methods and results are given for tests with 
grade electrolytic copper wire, which showed that 


ductivity hard is considerably less than conductivity 


attained 


that 


onductivity 


Iter 


Maximum 


the decrease a 


was after a 500° | 


point is greater in 
has been 


SOME COMPARATIVE PROPERTIES OF TOUGH PITCH 
PHOSPHORIZED COPPER 


By W. R. Wessrer, J. L. Curistre and R. S. P 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
(he relative effects of cold-drawing on the two 
yt copper in question are presented Percentage of 
not a proper measure of ductility. The sl 
ositi of the contraction of area line is more 
cant, but neither or both are enough for comparati\ 
poses. Ductility of standard copper alloys can be 
mined by drawing a specimen from the annealed « 
tion through successively smaller cross-sectional 


sions, making tensile tests from corresponding sa 
and plotting the percentage contraction of area a; 
the measure of the reduction effected by the 
drawings 
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BERYLLIUM-COPPER ALLOYS 

W. H. Bassett, Waterbury, Conn. 
sults are given of an investigation of the charac- 

beryllium-copper alloys and their behavior 
rolling or cold-working to establish the limits 
sition of such alloys for these two methods of 


ethod of testing 1s described briefly and the struc- 
igram is given and the physical properties for al- 
varying content under different kinds of work- 
temper. Properties are also given for copper- 
ternary alloys with tin, cadmium or iron vary- 
content. Results of tests for resistance to corro 
wed that beryllium-copper alloys will be as resist- 
ure copper itself but not more so. 


CORROSION AND PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF SOME 
ALLOYS OF ALUMINUM ZINC AND TIN 
By N. O. Taytor, Iowa City, Ia. 


by swelling, of several cast aluminum-zinc, 
pump rods, used to circulate water in a constant- 
rature bath, brought up the question as to whether 
esence of tin in varying quantities would have any 

iable influence in controlling this action. 
les, covering the entire range of the ternary series 
inum, zine and tin alloys, were made up from good 
of the commercial metals. The materials were 
it as low temperatures as possible, in graphite 
les in a gas-fired crucible furnace. Graphite cruci 
re used in preference to clay, to prevent the ab 
‘f silicon by the aluminum, as found: by previous 


failure, 


hese alloys were tested in various acids and alkalies, 
ss of weight taken, and their physical properties ; 
v with regard to swelling and cracking. 
ROLILIBRIUM RELATIONS IN) ALUMINUM-MANGANESE 
ALLOYS OF HIGH PURITY 


Jr., and W. D. Keirn, New Ken- 
sington, Pa. 


ri. Etx. 


iration of the alloys used, annealing, cooling and 

raphic examination are described. The eutectic 
is discussed with a diagram of the aluminum 

the aluminum-manganese system and many photo- 

raphs. An explanation of the cause of the finely 
irticles encountered is offered. 


THE GROWTH OF METALLIC CRYSTALS 


‘ror. Ceci. H. Desper, Sheffield University, 


England 


paper, read as The Annual Lecture of the Insti- 
Metals Division, described a part of the work of 
ittee of the Iron & Steel Institute of Great Brit- 
mely that part devoted to the growth of individual 
of which a mass of cast metals is built up.. The 
done by analogy from observations of crystals in 
lhe report was divided into the following classi- 
Observation of Growth: Arrangement of UI- 
Particles; Stages of Crystallization; Origin and 
ition of Duclei; Rate and Growth of Crystals; 
Tension; Fountain of Metallic Crystals From 
fect on Orientation of Molecule by Deposition 
le Crystal; Crystallization of Pure Metal from 
State ; Crystallization of an Ingot; Formation of 
ind the Theory of Diffusion; Increased Growth 
es—Convection Currents; Effect of Impurities 
rystalline Form; Crystallization of Alloys. 
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DEFORMATION OF AN ALUMINUM ALLOY BY 


LOAD 


CONSTANT 


By C. B. Saprier and J. L. Greee, Chicago, Il. 


The authors have offered the data in this paper in the 
belief that, from a scientific point of view, considerable 
interest attaches to the behavior of various types of ma- 
terial under constant stresses, and it is hoped that with 
further study along these lines valuable information can 
be gained as to the more fundamental internal mechanical 
reactions that occur in metallic materials which are sub- 
jected to stresses. The data available at the present time 
seem rather meager as a basis for constructing a helpful 
theory. Those who are inclined to construct theory based 
on the assumption of the existence of appreciable quanti 
ties Of amorphous metals or alloys in the solid state may 
possibly attach significance to the limited resembiance 
which our 
orphous materials. 


some of “deformable” material bears to am 


STILL CASTING OF 
By P. H. G:. 


METALS 


DurvILLe, Paris, France 

Any kind of an aluminum alloy which is to be trans- 
formed into rolled products, or used directly as molded 
products, must be poured with a minimum of agitation 
This has been accomplished by the new method techni 
cally known in France as “still 


casting process.” 


“coulee tranquille,” 1. e. 


There are two methods of pouring: 
pouring by tilting; 
cendant pouring. 


(1) the tilting pro 
cess and (2) bottom pouring or as 
TILTING PROCESS 
The tilting method of still pouring is characterized by 
rigid union of the ingot mold and the ladle. The melted 
metal is first poured into the ladle and then cleaned of 
any dirt which has been produced by this pouring. The 
mass of melted metal is then transferred to the ingot mold 
with a minimum of disturbance by tilting the whole 
system on a vertical plane. This process has been suc 
cessfully developed in France for pouring aluminum 

bronzes and is now being introduced into this country. 


BOTTOM-POURING 

In bottom-casting the metal 1s introduced into the mold 
with a minimum of agitation by means of a gate which 
is built up to its full height during the pouring operation ; 
at all times it is at a very short height of faH, which pre 
vents mixing in the caused by the wrinkles of 
alumina film. This method is even better for some pur 
poses than the direct pouring with strainer gates, because 


dre SS 


the pouring can be done very slowly, thus reducing shrink 
age to a minimum. 


NOTES ON THE ATOMIC BEHAVIOR OF HARDENABLE 
COPPER ALLOYS 
By Dr. E. C. Barn, New York 


The investigation shows that very perfect crystallinity 
exists in the solid solutions prepared at high temperature 
to contain as much dissolved silicide as possible. 

The hardening by drawing at a temperature to initiate 
precipitation of excess silicon and metal produces a. re 
markable change in the solid solution. The old perfec 
tion of crystallinity in the solid solution is destroyed and 
the new atomic spacings are of variable magnitude even 
in one grain, and a condition in a measure resembling 
that found in martensite is observed. Were no particles 
whatever precipitated by the drawing action, still ample 


causes for hardness would be in evidence in the solid 


solution alone. The lack of plane continuity in the crys 
tal grains would oppose slip 1n a very effective manner 
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COPPER ALLOY SYSTEMS WITH VARIABLE ALPHA 
RANGE AND THEIR USE IN HARDENING COPPER 


by M. J. Corson, Long Island City, N. Y. 


New systems of copper aloys were described including 
copper-chromium ; copper-cobalt ; copper-silicon ; copper- 
nickel-silicon ; copper-cobalt-silicon ; copper-chromium-sili- 
con; copper-iron-silicon. 

Studies were made of the electrical conductivity changes 
on quenching and annealing; the hardness changes on 
quenching and heat-aging; microstructural examination 
for undissolved crystalline particles in quenched speci- 
mens; microstructural examinations for the darkening of 
the grains previously quenched. 

(hese systems show the unusual property of having 
increased power of dissolving constituents at higher tem- 
peratures and precipitating them out again at lower tem- 
peratures; this results in hardening by the precipitated 
particles which act as keys. 

The above systems were described in detail and illus- 
trated with charts and equilibrium diagrams. 

Unusual results were obtained with some of the alloys 
giving extraordinarily high tensile strength and hardness, 
and also very good electrical conductivity. These alloys 
have great possibilities for use in manufactured products 
such as rod, wire, tubing, sheets, etc. 


THORIA AND TUNGSTEN 
By Zay Jerrries and P. P. Tarasov, Cleveland, Ohio 


When thoria ( Tho.) is added to tungsen and the mx- 
ture heated to high temperatures, some thoria is decom- 
posed, but not more than 0.01 per cent. When such a 
mixture of tungsten and thoria is mechanically worked 
hot, the thoria is permanently deformed. In reducing the 
working temperature each thoria particle breaks up into 
smaller particles so disposed as to affect the grain struc- 
ture of the tungsten after recrystallization. These smaller 
particles exhibit growth on heating to a high temperature, 
some particles disappearing and others becoming larger. 


GRAIN-BOUNDARY PHENOMENA IN TUNGSTEN 
FILAMENTS 


By E. S. Davenport, Bloomfield, N. J 


Certain metallic filaments when subjected to high tem 
peratures, either in vacuum or in protective or reducing 
atmospheres, develop small pits, or voids, in the grain 
boundaries. These pits are generally disconnected and 
more or less spherical. Tht pits have been observed in 
samples of tungsten, molybdenum and a few other re 
fractory metal filaments made from the metal powders 
[he previous chemical and thermal treatment of the 
metals, as well as the atmosphere surrounding the filament 
at incandescence, influence the readiness with which the 
intergranular pits develop. The size of the pits increases 
with time and temperature at incandescence 


A STUDY OF THE 470° C. TRANSITION POINT IN CAST 
60:40 BRASS 


By Frances Hurp CrLark, Cambridge, Mass. 


Studies of the change in structure of copper-zine alloys 
around 570° C. have hitherto been made with rolled and 
annealed stock, reheating the quenched specimens. The 
question of the cast condition is discussed in this paper 
It was desired to learn if twinning would take place on re- 
heating at 470° C. with material that had not been worked 
as this would give a knowledge of the nature of the 
quenching operation and the strains set up in the material 
as it cooled rapidly from the beta range down through 
the alpha plus beta range 
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THE TARNISH RESISTANCE AND SOME PHys) 
PROPERTIES OF SILVER ALLOYS 


By Louis Jorpan, L. H. GRENNELL and H 
HERSCHMAN, Washington, D. ( 


As one phase of the technical research undert: 
the direction of the U. S. Senate Commission on G 
Silver Inquiry, with a view to increasing the 
silver, a wide variety of silver alloys were pr 

Alloys of silver with cadmium or zinc were tl 
tarnish resistant of the binary alloys. These alloy 
readily rolled to sheets but were of the lowest 
strength of all the workable binary alloys. 

Antimony and tin were rather effective in strengt 
silver in binary combinations and at the same time ; 
some tendency to increase the tarnish resistance of 
although not to so great a degree as cadmium « 
the addition of either antimony or tin, or of bot! 
mony and tin to a silver-zine alloy, the sum of all a 
metals not exceeding 7.5 per cent. in order to giv: 
of sterling fineness, produced workable alloys of 
tarnish resistance and of greater strength than 
the tarnish-resistant binary alloys. 

Alloys of silver with 15 or 20 per cent. of zinc 


Al 


mium and 20 per cent. of gold were very easily wo 


possessed strength and hardness values more near} 
parable to copper-silver of sterling fineness than 
the other alloys prepared, and at the same time wer: 
tarnish-resistant. The debasement of silver by th 
tion of 15 to 20 per cent. of base metal was mor 
offset in these alloys by the high gold content 

An alloy of silver with 20 per cent. of zine con 
just sufficient gold to make the intrinsic value of thx 


equal to that of ordinary sterling silver (copper-sil 
was resistant to about the same degree as the silve: 


or silver-cadmium alloys high in gold. 






i 


None of the alloys made and tested in this: investigat 


can be described as “non-tarnishing.”” All could 
nished under sufficiently severe conditions. Ma 
them, however, were distinctly more resistant to 
tory sulfur-tarnish tests than ordinary sterling silv« 


APPLICATION OF MICROTOME METHODS TO 
PREPARATION OF SOFT METALS FOR 
MICROSCOPIC EXAMINATION 
FrANCIS F. Lucas, New York, N. \ 

The microtome method of sectioning can be 
successfully to the preparation of soft metals for 
scopic examination. The knife must be hon 
stropped so that the cutting edge will be as 
possible from serrations, feather edge, etc. If th 
will cut sections 2 microns in thickness the met: 
face will etch satisfactorily. The etch must | 
enough to remove surface cold working; otherw 
roneous conclusions may be drawn. 

The phenomena of widened grain boundary ar 
aging out of antimony were not fully revealed and 
stood until the present method for preparing sy) 
was developed. 

PLASTIC DEFORMATION OF METALS 
by |. T. Norton and B. E. Warren, Cambridg: 

The nature and results of plastic deformatio: 
cold working of metals are discussed in this pay 
lattice theory of the solid state of metals is conside: 
a theory of plastic deformation is developed on 
of slip in definite directions along certain crystal] 
planes. Such slip results in a definite preferred 
tion of the crystal grains, which may be verified | 
examination. 


THE 
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Core Baking With Electric Heat 


A Description of Core Making Covering Sands, Binders and 


Electric Baking. 
National Electric 


bvious that the surfaces on a casting formed 
. should be as good as those formed by the 
mprising the mold proper. This fact is not gen- 
ecognized. ‘Baked cores are frequently filed to 
em fit, and no attempt is made to produce accurate 
\ machine shop reaming. It is perfectly possible 
vey out castings true to size within limits of a few 
dths of an inch. This is done in many specialty 
such as those manufacturing automobile engines, 
rs, pipe fittings, etc. In these cases the core is one 
most important parts, for upon its accuracy depends 
ckness of metal which is afterward to withstand cer- 

msiderable pressures. 
re smooth surfaces are required, as in the casting 
rass and bronze, it has been found that clean cores 
without a deposit of smoke, ashes or other products ma- 
terially reduce the cost of buffing or smoothing up of the 
This is a large item, especially in the case of the 

kinds of casting. 


CORE SANDS 

Silica forms the principal heat resisting eleme.. in 
re sands. As it forms also frequently more than 
cent of the weight of the sand, it is naturally the 
ipal ingredient of all cores. The individual grains 
ohm sand in any core must be bound together by some 
which will hold them tightly. At the same time 
must be sufficiently porous to vent freely, which 

. considerable percentage of voids in the sand. 
(he choice of a core sand depends somewhat upon the 
cast. Brass and bronze allows melt at a 
temperature than iron, and thus remain fluid for a 
time in contact with a core. In addition, they are 
THE ess viscous when fluid, and will flow into sharp corners 
vhich iron would not penetrate. Thus, a core which would 
dense for iron or aluminum may be so open when 
vith brass or bronze that the metal will penetrate and 
poor casting. An iron containing much phos- 


is somewhat similar to brass in this respect. 


YW) pe 


to be 


CORE BINDERS 
eed oil of the proper grade is believed to be the 
tand most efficient binder when dealing with clean 
Its effectiveness is destroyed, however, if 
in the sand. The material must be so thor- 
ixed with the sand that every grain is uniformly 
with the oil or an emulsion of oil and water. The 
ing in making core sand is to rub the binder inti- 
| over every particle of the sand. The two must 
porated into a homogeneous mass composed as 
s may be of uniform-sized particles. The mere 
riddling together of the mgredients is not real 
ind is neither efficient nor economical. All oil 
tures must be tempered with water 
at of the core oven evaporates moisture in the 
| where there is adequate ventilation drives it com- 
tf. As the moisture passes outwards from the 
the oil-bound core the high viscosity of the oil 
behind, where it coats uniformly each grain of 
pillary attraction tends to accumulate excessive 
contact points of the sand grains. * The oil finally 
hese points. Most of the other drving oils con- 
body than linseed and hence do not give so firm 


mass. 


rains. 
clay 





Serial Report of the Power Committee, 
Light Association. ” 


Flour or dextrine paste—another useful core binder, 
forms small masses of grains, which dry on the face at 
the sand grains. These do not flow to the contact points, 
as does oil, so that only those portions which rest naturally 
at contact points act efficiently as binders. It is believed 
that less than 40 per cent of the material acts efficiently in 
this way. 

Resin and pitch bond sand much as oil does, but less 
efficiently. They melt in the heat of the core oven and 
flow over or between the grains, collecting to a certain 
extent at the points of contact. They are not adversely 
affected by clay, though they gain nothing from it. Such 
a core is easily cleaned from the casting because the carbon 
in the resin or pitch is burned out, thus disintegrating the 
core. 

Glutrin acts much like oil, but in sand free from clay, 
it tends to be driven outward with the moisture. This 
gives the core a very hard skin and soft interior, with 
resultant loss in strength. 


Molasses has to be handled with great care. If the 

















HEATED CORE-BAKE 
TED LOAD 5 KW 


FIG. 1—ELECTRICALLY 


CONNES 


OVEN 


core is taken from the oven at the critical point when 
the molasses has reached the consistency of ordinary 
molasses candy and hardened into thin plates connecting 
the sand grains, the core will be strong. If taken out be- 
fore this period is reached or if left in the oven a little 
too long, allowing the carbon to become oxidized, the 
strength is very problematical. With molasses, 
results cannot be expected to be uniform. 

Most attempts to mix different types of binders have 
been failures. Oil and flour practically kill each other 
off so far as their value to the core maker is concerned. 
Oil and a natural clay bond tend to neutralize each other. 
It is thus evident that once a satisfactory binder is ob 
tained, little can be gained by experimenting, looking to 
its improvement hy a combination with other binders 


ther« fore, 


STRENGTH OF CORES 


Certain binders can be baked at a’ high temperature 
so as to expel most of the volatile hydrocarbons and leave 
little but solid carbon as the binder. Where this is done 
an excess of binding material must be used to make up for 
the sacrifice of the binding power of the hydrocarbon 
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compounds. If the baking continues until all the volatile 
driven out, the volume of the binder is 
so changed that cracks or checks will be formed in the 
The ideal binder contains enough hydrocarbons to 
give a strong core, but not enough to give off gases during 
which obnoxious to the workmen. 

Atter the liquid metal in contact with the core has 
burned out the hydrocarbon compounds, there should 
still be enough binding properties left to act until the 
skin of metal next the core becomes strong enough to 
resist the tendency of the molt mass to cut the core. 
Where metal must flow through or cover a core, bonds 
of a carbonaceous nature only can rarely prevent cutting 
or washing. Clay or some similar refractory bond has to 
be used. Sometimes the core surface is protected by silica 
wash or clay and blacking wash. In many cases this con 
lition makes it necessary to use more binder than would be 
demand by strength alone. 


hydrocarbons are 
core, 


pouring are 


PREPARATION OF CORE MIXTURES 


\ll core sand should be dried before the binding ma- 
terial is added. When mixing the mixture proportions 
should determined after the sand is dried, that 
uniformity can always be secured. Ii the measurements 
are made with wet sand, whether by weight or by volume, 
the proportion of binder to net sand 1s thereby 


SU 


be 


increased, 
but with an unnecessary addition to the expense 

The character of the binder determines largely the 
umount of work which can be turned out in a given time 
lf the material sticks to the core box, it takes longer to 
get results. In many cases where the sticking comes from 
too strong a core mixture, the trouble disappears as soon 
is the proportion of the binder is reduced. 

DRYING THE CORE 

The baking or drying of a core is a complex process, 

depending upon the character of the sands and the nature 


of the binders used. The first operation in either the 


starchy or or the resinous cores is to drive out the water. 
The second part of the process is the baking or melting. 
When the water is driven off, the oven should have ample 
ventilation so that the steam may readily escape. 
the f1 


During 


the baking, ee circulation of air is less important. 














FIG ELECTRIC COREBRAKE OVEN—HEATING CAPACITY 
0 KW. INSIDE DIMENSIONS FT. 6 IN. HIGH, FT. WIDE 
AND 7 FT. 10 IN. DEEP. 

With flour. starch, or dextrine, the moisture is first 


driven out and then the compound is baked as in bread 
baking. To develop the greatest strength the material 
must not be charred, but should be carried to the condition 
of ordinary bread crust. The best temperature is from 
350 to 375 deg. fahr. Under no circumstances should it 
exceed 400 deg. fahr. A flour core taken from the oven 
at maximum strength contains moisture combined in the 
binder, which gives off much smoke at pouring 

With resin or pitch cores the material should be heated 
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Vol. 25, 


to a point where the resin or pitch will flow and 1 


grains of the sand. This is again between 350 1 4(\ 

deg. faht \s practically all black core compou 

tain a considerable percentage of dextrine, these eo, \ 
must not be heated above 410 deg. fahr., other, 




















Iie ELECTRIC CORE-BAKI OVEN—FOR BAKIN( 
CORES AT 4 DEG. FAHR INSIDE DIMENSIONS 
HIGH, 5 FT. 8 IN. WIDE, 6 FT. 8 IN. DEEI 


dextrine will be burned out or some of the resi 
tilled off, and the material lose in strength. 


CIRCULATION OF AIR 


With oil sand cores a good circulation of a 
quired throughout the process. The first part 
in driving off the moisture, the second is the 
of the oil. Both need plenty of air. If the ciret 
imperfect the oil may remain moist for a long ti 
through the temperature employed may be mu 
that otherwise necessary. As very few of the bi 
burn at less than 500 deg. fahr. the oven can be 
higher temperature than with starchy or resinous 
\t the same time, somewhat more uniform result: 
tained at about 400 deg. fakr. 


UNIFORM TEMPERATURES 


One great difficulty in the baking of cores ai 
with coal or coke, is lack of uniform temperatut 
different parts of the oven. This is almost ins 
from the use of a coal or coke fired oven, one porti 
too cold for effective work, while the section nea! 
may be so hot as to burn the cores. For this rea 
distribution of heat all over the oven is necessar' 
best work. 

By electrically heated ovens, automatically « 
and a proper ventilation, it is possible to eliminat 
completely the loss, which is from 10 or 30 or + 
of the cores where less careful supervision 1s 
This benefit will come, not only in the cores tl 
but in the castings, hundreds of which are spot 
week because of being poured with imperfect cor 
This article will be concluded in an early isst 






—Ed. 
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rations in controlling congealing 


factory. 


1 in the mold. 
worth of the thing. 


I ish loss. 
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Foundry Practice 


ription of the Basic Laws Which Control the Melting and Casting of Metals and Their 


Application to Practical Foundry Operations* 


Written for The Metal Industry by R. R. CLARKE, Foundry 


RADIATION AND CONCRETION 


iously noted the main avenue of escape consist 
sing physical properties, avoiding too much of 
ss’ or rawness in the metal and watching critically 
ng temperature. 
ion, relative mass and temperature are the great 
rates in different 


ections. In this connection the practice of chill- 


ting parts awaits consideration. The author does 


ine greatly to this practice. His method is always 
rather than chill wherever possible. Too often 
ie crust surface of a chilled section the metal is 
Often, also the defect eliminated in one 
the casting is only driven to another part and there 
In aluminum and its alloys we use the sur- 
frequently, but in brass and bronze, wherever 
at all, we resort to wires or rods of identical metal 
Even then we often doubt the ulti- 
A heavy casting section amply 
sustain the pull a lighter and adjoining part 
and this appears a better remedy than 
fo avoid final effects of a pull between them, 
light section joins a heavy section in a casting, gate 
eavily on the heavy section close to the union of 
The feed will then replenish as the lighter sec- 
and pulls. 
idpoint of reason, 
ely overcoming 


il] 


imaLe, 


chilling as a means of 
shrinkage will not bear 


, ee," 


analvsis. 














Cc D 
Shrink cracks developed at points A and B. Chills on the surface 
nkave etfects inward and beyond surface visior lo overcome, 
used at A B-C ard D and a riser of volume placed over the 
ting [he chills drove the zone of final concretior 


well under 
solid castings throughout resulted. 


ight study it in connection with Figure 27 repre- 


castings that gave trouble from shrink cracks at 
“A” and “B”. Chills were placed around the mold 
localities and the shrink cracks disappeared, seem- 
But in machining the centre of the fi: inge they 
up. The chill had simply merely taken care of 


lation in the chill’s inner hole vicinity. Now, by 


it takes so much metal to fill the mold whether 
vr unchilled, and so much varying loss will occur 
kage regardless of congealing rate. 


: The chill can- 
end contraction nor eliminate loss. 


Neither can 
About the most it can do is to change the 
s (from the surface) of the effects of final loss. 
these localities from the surface inward does not 


eserved. This series will be collected and published in book 


d 4, 5, ¢ and 7 were published ir ir issues of July. 
er, October, November, 1926, Tanuary and February 1927 


Part 8 
Superintendent 


and cannot eliminate these losses altogether. The plastic 
centre of concretion has still to be taken care of and over 
that the chill has no jurisdiction; it lies beyond it. In 
the case of Fig. 27, 
the castings were par- 
ticular and to. get 
them _= satisfactory 
chills were used at 
points A, B, C and 
1D and a riser of vol- 
ume placed over the 
top of the casting. 
This riser took care 
of the centre of mass 
and the chills drove 
the bounding lines of 
the mass centre di- 
rectly under the riser 
supply. From this 
is obvious that if a . 
casting must be chill FIG, 28—If the cube be chilled on all 

. : 6 surfaces it will set more quickly to a 
ed, against shrinkage, 


center of concretion near the center of mass 


the chilling should be nd shrink less than if unchilled, due te 
ns > the 


decreased volume of liquid metal at 























y 


studied and worked ouring finish, brought about by the chil 
° setting part of the metal while pouring. 
out according to the eee at fame “cians ander te 
law and the evidence hilled, concretion _ will quicken upwards 
van . . ind come to an ultimate zone above the 
To illustrate fur enter line LN. If only surface B_ be 
se ate ] . aro chilled, a crust of metal will form probabl 
ther, II chills be | laced with a ivity underneath it and lead ing 
over or near the high- down to a zone of final concretion below 
enter line LN If only surface A be 
est surface of a cast- hilled, the zone of concretion will locate 
° ond cente e CP ! il y ¢ 
ing, the casting may “ay r line RP. “If in chilling all 


faces a riser of volume be place 


appear perfectly solid ell over the vertical center of concretior 
there yet in reality Jone ot p= sal 5 on se Oe 
have merely a crust 

of metal over a cavity. It would be better often to chill 
farther down in the mold, over or near the drag surfaces 
thus moving the zone 
of final concretion 
farther up in the cast- 
ing to be taken care 
of by a feeding riser 
supply. 

This merely reiter- 
ates the principle al- 
ready enunciated, that 
the closer the feeding 
sup yply lies to the cen- 
tre of ultimate con- er 
cretion the greater the 
advantage. However, 
in all cases of chill 
ing castings it must 
be remembered that the a — gh yd te cored out and 

urface ; ve chilled, concretio 
it only hastens con will quicken from inside outward and locate 


| 
cretion and does not than if unchilled. Concreti: 


concretion 


























Sear OT — 











he final zone closer the outside surtace 


m from outside 


et eee ale - nward will meet that from inside outwar 
deprive contraction of ind establish the vicinity of loss Chillin, 
its toll, nor persuade _ therefore, only reduces final loss and drive 


localizing areas farther fre 


physical law to sus hilled 
pend. Its fundamen- 
tal weakness is the basic fact that it 


m the surface 


| neither annuls 
shrinkage nor compensates the loss thereof. 


Summing up we note the following in connection with 
chilling castings : 


li My 


THE 








Chilling a casting around its bounding side surfaces 
concretion from outside inward and _ localizes 
shrinkage loss closer to centres of concretion. 

Chilling 
tion downward and localizes loss beneath a crust of cope 
metal 


hastens 


a casting on Its cope surface hastens concre- 


Chilling a casting on its drag or bottom surfaces hastens 

neretion upward and throws the zone of final concretion 
farther up in the casting 

Chilling a casting from an inside surface hastens con- 

retion from inside outward to meet concretion from out- 
side inward and establish the plane or zone of final con- 
cretion nearer the outside surface. 

In bulk and in absorption powers chills should meet the 
requirements of the volume of the metal chilled. 

Chills should fit snugly and neatly to the contour of the 
pattern part chilled and should be protected against the 
action of the metal by some refractory casting. 

Metal chills get out of shape easily and should be 


Making a Form for Crucible Tongs 


Written for The Metal Industry 
by JOSEPH P. MeGINNIS, Foundryman 


Crucible makers and users of crucibles agree that tongs 
that fit properly will help prolong the life of a crucible. 

The methods used among brass founders to keep their 
tongs in shape vary greatly. In many cases, where a 
blacksmith shop is near, the tongs and crucibles are taken 
to the shop and the blacksmith tries to fit the tongs to the 
crucible, While 
this sort of fitting is better than no fitting at all, it cannot 
he recommended 


and a more or less passable fit is made. 


| have in mind a certain foundry where a solid metal 
form, the exact curve, was used. This “tong 
former,” being solid, was naturally extremely heavy and 
cumbersome, but in spite of this it proved a great con- 
for those davs. Since then I made a hollow metal 
crucible tong form with lugs on the inside of the tong 
shaper, bolted together. This was just an ideal affair to 
keep tongs in shape and reduce possibility of squeezing 
the crucible. The illustrations give side, hottom and top 
view of the crucible tong former. 

\s the molding was a little out o! 
the ordinary foundry job it may be 
of imterest to foundrymen to 
know how I made it. After stand 
ing crucible on floor, bottom side up 
and making a line across center of 
bottom and along each side, I bedded 
it in, using an upset under the drag 
part of flask for convenience in 
molding, being careful to have line 
on crucible even with joint of flask 
When parting was made along the 
removed sand from ends of 
crt and took the crucible out of 
the I had made some strips 
of the thickness as the casting was 
to be and the shape of the outside 
if the crucible (shown at ,) 
hese were placed in the mold and 
made at the ends 
was then put on, the lugs being put 


vIVIny 


vVeTience 


some 


sides. | 


icible 


sand 





parting’s Cope 
in place while it was being rammed 
up \fter lifted off the 
lues were drawn out, strips removed, 





cope Was 


CRUCIBLE TONG 


mold finished, closed and poured 
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watched and replaced when in too bad a condition 
closer the effect of a chill can proceed to the zone . 
concretion, the better the chance of feeding that zor 
with a riser supply. 

\side from metal chills, a chill of hard carbon 














Fig 34) \ 





i ee 
FAMILIAR CONDITION 
SURFACE 


UNDER A CHILLED 


quently used to advantage in that it reduces the n 


casting metal less, absorbs heat rapidly 
y surface on the casting. 


satisfactor 


This series will be continued in an 


Leaky Brass Casting 
Written for The Metal Industry 


and leaves a 


early issue. 


by WILLIAM J. REARDON, Foundry Edito: 





(). 


Enclosed you will find a drawing of a dry 


sleeve for a locomotive which we are trying to cast 
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without success. These castings have to stand 315 pow 
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LEAKY BRASS CASTING 
water pressure. The castings when machined 


are 


as clean as could be desired; not a spot on them eith 
side or out, but when put under pressure they leak u 


neath the flange on the heavy part which I have marke 


We have been running them from the bottom with 


large risers on the top. 


could not 


them sé lid. 


get 


I tried copper 87, tin 7, zi 
> : . 

lead 3, and 1 Ib. shot nickel to every hundred pounds 
cc 1. The castings weigh 160 
Chen I tried another mixture, copper 85, tin 3 


Zi! 


lead 5, with 2 0z. phosphor tin to the hundred pot 
but without success. 


\.—Your trouble we believe is due to segregation 
metal stays fluid under the flanges and is drawn awa 


the lighter 


parts of the casting. 


To overcome this 


culty it is necessary to have the metal set evenly so 


segregatiul 


1 will not take place 


We suggest you cl 


your mixture to 82 copper, 7 lead, 7 zinc, 3 tin, and 
nickel shot, composed of 6624 nickel and 331% tin. 
make a chill by pouring plaster on pattern where the 


ing leaks a 


s marked. 


Make the plaster about 1% in 


and cast from the plaster pattern in an allov of 93 co 


5 tin, 2 zin 


the mold. 





c. 


Place this chill on the pattern and ram | 


This chill will not blow and will set the 1 
in about the same time as the balance of the casting 
will stop the segregation ; also vour trouble due to lea! 


( 





ver 
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The Production and Refining of Remelted Zine 


\ Deseription of Modern Practice in Producing Good Zine from Scrap—Conclusion* 
Written for The Metal Industry by EDMUND R. THEWS, Metallurgist 


REMOVING TAR 
scrap strongly contaminated with tar, as for in- 
veces of cables, etc., should under no circum- 
be charged into the melting pots directly since 
it of combustion generated by the burning of the 
mounts of tar will cause the oxidation of most 
thin zine wires contained as well as the surface 
metallic bath. If such material in the uncleaned 
ion is accepted at all, it should first be subjected 
preparatory treatment by placing upon inclined 
ates heated from below, melting off most of the 
sent 
MELTING AND 


REFINING PRACTICE 


production of ordinary remelted zinc is quite a 
proposition, its success depending upon the skill 
pendability of the operators exclusively. After a 
ntly deep bath of metal has been formed by melt- 
wn about a dozen slabs of remelted zinc, charg- 
commenced. The sheets are held down into the 
intil melted. The heavy clouds of organic vapors 


rated must, as has been said above, be taken care 


sufficiently large hoods and flue pipes; under no 
stances, however, should they be ignited, as is 
ilways done in order to destroy the ugly odo: 
vapors and to cause them to be drawn off more 

Burning vapors will greatly increase the loss 
by oxidation. Whenever the vapors are ignited 
heat of the metallic bath, charging should be inter- 


until the fire has burned out. The more tar 


ther inorganic impurities present the lower should 


vorking temperature of the melting pot. The nor- 


temperatures, 950-1000°F, are best recognized in 





il work by a dark red glow of the free surface 
zinc bath if the hood is almost closed. 

ashes accumulating on the surface of the metal 
be taken off whenever a certain thickness, that is 


y, about ™% in. has been reached, since besides 


ring more difficult the charging of fresh materials, 


layers of ashes will retain large amounts of 
ic zinc. In common melting practice the zine ashes 
nearly always treated with ammonium chloride 


being taken off in order to remove all the metallic 
mtained. This is to be condemned, however, since 


sefuless of the ashes for many purposes and their 


value are considerably decreased. 

ishes should be passed over a mechanical shaking 
vood commercial zine ashes being obtained, whilst 
beads are returned to the melting pot. The use 
mills for separating metal and ashes cannot be 
mended, since a large percentage of the brittle zinc 
will be crushed and passed into the ashes, the 
ilue of which is not sufficiently increased thereby 
t the loss of metallic zinc sustained. 


c 


REMOVING LEAD 


removing the ashes, the metallic bath should be 
tand quietly for about 5 minutes in order to as- 
sufficient separation of lead. If the temperature 
metal is still too high to warrant good results— 
iten the case with single pot plants—some zinc 
re added to reduce the temperature to about 
was published 


in our issue for February, 1927 


900°F. However, there can be no overheating, if the 
above indicated working scheme is adopted, that is to 
say, if the pots are not entirely emptied and filled at 
each charge but if about 20 to 25 slabs are produced 
each time. The regularly recurring short intervals of 
charging and pouring periods prevent effectively the 
development of radical temperature changes and tend to 
produce a high grade remelted zine of comparatively low 


lead content. The pots are completely emptied twice 
a week. The lower portion of the charge containing 


the separated lead is ladled out and reserved until enough 
has accumulated to fill a deep pot, where it is melted and 
left to stand quietly at a temperature closely above the 
freezing point for 6-8 hours (over Sunday). The upper 
portion consisting of good quality remelted zine is then 
removed, whilst the zinc-lead mixture remaining is either 
dezineified in a reverberatory or distillation furnace, or 
if these are not available, it is sold. 

A very good method of treating the zinc-lead mixture 
is to melt it down in a melting pot provided with a 
bottom tap. The material is first left to stand quietly 
several hours, the temperature is then permitted to fall 
slowly until the upper layer of zine has completely 
hardened. The lower portion, possessing a much lowet 
freezing point is then tapped. 

The working methods applicable to the production of 
remelted zine in the twin pot plant is self-evident. The 
raw material is charged into the first pot of the system 
which, as Figure 2 shows, is slightly raised above the 
second. A large part of the lead contents settle down to 
the bottom whilst the purified zinc flows over into the 
second pot whence it is ladled oyt at regular intervals. 
Here, too, but a comparatively small amount of zinc 
should be ladled out each time so as to promote the settling 
of the lead. 

If the pots are made of good quality cast iron or, better, 
steel, no special refining processes are necessary, since the 
specifications set up for the contents of tin, iron, and cop- 
per are easily fulfilled if fairly good and well cleaned 
scrap is being used and the melting process is carried 
through correctly. 

Considerably more difficulties are encountered in the 
production of guaranteed zinc containing at least 98 per 
cent zinc, the impurities consisting mainly of lead with 
small percentages of copper and tin and less than 0.10 
per cent of iron. Although as a matter of course, it is 
easy enough to produce a first class zinc from new and 
bright sheet zine scrap, free of soldering seams, 
economical considerations demand the use of as large a 
percentage of the ordinary and cheaper zinc scrap as 
possible. 


REMOVING IRON 


Apart from the separation of lead which with correct 
working methods takes care of itself, particular attention 
must be paid to the iron, which, besides lowering the me- 
chanical properties of the finished product, tends to de 
teriorate strongly the resistance against corrosive influ- 
ences. The original iron contents of the zine scrap is 
materially increased by absorption of iron from the iron 
material mixed with the scrap as well as from the walls 


of the pots. All efforts to reduce the iron contents must 


therefore be directed towards: 












THE 








1) reducing the absorption of iron by the fused zinc, 
removing as much of the iron absorbed as possible. 
Che first problem has already been discussed in detail. 
by using steel pots of good composition, washing the 
walls with milk of lime or with a lime-graphite mixture, 
and maintaining suthciently low working temperatures, 
absorpton of iron by the tused zinc is reduced to a mini 
mum In fact, by conscientiously observing these rules 
the iron contents may without further treatment of the 
zinc be kept as low as 0.10 per cent, provided the scrap 
used did not contain too much iron in the beginning. 

\ large amount of the iron absorbed may be removed 
yy a sulphurizing treatment. Quantitative removal of the 
iron by this or any other method is economically impos 

! 


} 


+} 
Sif 


( In common melting practice this treatment is car 
ried out by throwing a few pieces of sulphur sticks onto 
the surface of the metal, stirring vigorously so as to allow 
large an amount of metal as possible to get into con 
tact with the melted sulphur. This primitive method can- 
not, of course, assure the intimate contact between zinc 


als 


and sulphur necessary to remove sufficient amounts of 
iron as sulphide. 

Really satisfactory results can only be obtained if the 
sulphur is placed into a perforated iron box and brought 
down to the bottom of the pot The sulphur vapors 
formed rise up through the metallic bath, stirring up the 
metal vigorously and permitting intimate contact of the 
gaseous sulphur with all parts of the zinc. The imple 
ment used for this purpose consists of a cylindrical o1 


‘ 1 
} 


square iron box about 8 in. long and 4 in. square (diam 


eter) and 1s provided with a perforated lid. The box is 
welded—lid downward—to an iron rod about 10 ft. long 

It should here be pointed out that at the temperature 
of the process sulphur vapors possess an exceeding 


corrosive influence on the iron or steel walls of the pots, 
particularly of the bottom portions, the hottest and most 
exposed parts of the pots. In order to prevent such con 
tact as much as possible, the box 1s not welded to the end 
7 | 


of the rod but about 6-S in. above, so the rod may be 


supported on the botton 


| t] of the pots without the vapors 
touching the bottom 


REMOVING TIN 


ll}owever, the chemical influence of steam may be used 
to greatest advantage in removing a comparatively large 
part of the tin contained in remelted zinc. lor this reason 
a steaming apparatus should be attached to the second pot 
of the twin pot system. The use of boiler steam for this 







()—Can you furnish us with information about brass 
forgings and the cost of same compared to brass castings 
or screw machine parts manufactured from brass rod; also 
if hot pressed forgings are the same and methods fol- 
lowed in their manufacture. 

A.—The main reasons for forgings replacing brass 
castings are as follows. Forgings average 50,000 per 
sq. inch tensile strength against castings 20,000 to 30,000 
per sq. inch. They are made of Virgin metal. It is im- 
possible to make a porous forging; hence you ‘never find 
a leaky forging. Forgings contain no sand to dull or 
wear tools and consequently the life of tools used on 
forgings is many times longer than that of tools used on 
sand castings. With forgings uniform parts are assured 
at a fixed price for every lot. With castings the grade 
of material varies and you are never sure of the cost. 
Considerable saving can be shown on brass forgings from 
parts manufactured from brass rod where 30 per cent or 
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purpose should under no circumstances be attempt: 
even with superheated steam condensed water 
formed in the long and thin conduction pipes, 
entering the metallic bath will cause powerful ex; 

The following arrangement will eliminate this 
besides being absolutely independent of accessories 
fording the cheapest source of steam possible. 

One end of an ordinary water pipe is bent so 
the side walls of the melting pot, reaching dow: 
center of the bottom, whilst the other end is cor 
with the water system. The connection 1s secur 
two valves, one of which is detachable and is kept 
tody by the foreman. If steam is needed, the deta 
valve is closed tightly, the fixed valve opened ful 
the detachable valve carefully opened far enough to 
vigorous boiling of the metal. It is then removed 
fixed valve is now closed until the metal surface 
“simmering.” The principle of this steaming art 
ment is plain. The two valves are opened just far « 
to allow a few drops of water to enter the steami 
at a time, where they are evaporated at once, enteri: 
metallic bath in form of steam if the water pres 
sufficiently high. 

Steaming and sulphurizing of the zinc take 
simultaneously, the former being kept up about 3 mi 
longer than the latter in order to remove all tra 
sulphur possibly remaining behind in the zinc, and 
move the slightly yellowish color often appearing 
phurized remelted zinc. The reason for this peculi 
has not yet been determined. However, the aut! 
found that the bronze tint will almost invariably 
upon treating remelted zinc with sulphur if electrol 
bronzed cast zinc has been used in the charge 


rate, the constituents which may be active in 


this result are present in so small quantities as 
detection. 
REMOVING DISCOLORIZATION 


lf steaming does not remove the coloration, as i 


times the case, an absolutely sure remedy is the foll 

\bout % pound of aluminum is added for each 
zinc present. The metal is then stirred around fo 
3 minutes in order to assure of the melting and s 
of all the aluminum added whilst, finally, steam is pa 
through for 3 minutes. The aluminum introdu 
0.012 per cent, is absolutely harmless, but will remo 
color whatsoever and give to the slabs the perfect 
color desired by the trade and the arts 





Brass Forging 


or, 





more is turned into chips. If a part has a dange « 
on each side it will always prove a saving to for 

Take the case of piano caster rollers made of bat 
The bar stock cost $150 for a thousand parts. If 
the material costs approximately $70 per thousand 
majority of parts made in presses are called hot | 
parts instead of forgings. In hot pressing slugs at 
erally used. These slugs are sawed from bars 
diameter found to fill the cavity best and of a ler 
suit the weight of the finished part plus a small 
for the flash. 

It is good practice to check the slugs by weight 
hot pressing, knock-outs are provided to eject the 
ings from the die cavity. Operators sometimes 
dies with wax and a mixture of oil and graphite 
should be taken that an excess of lubricant is n 
as it is detrimental to the life of the dies. The dies 
crack from the excessive use of oil—P. W. Brat 
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a An Interesting Welding Job 


Church Bell Restored by Electric Are Welding 


109 


. silence of 40 years, a 922-pound bell in the 

nitarian Church of Taunton, Mass., was repaired 
ric are welding 
the first 
the Sunday, Feb- 
12, 1927. The 

wit was founded in 
; nd the bell was 
1804 by George 

wok, who learned 

le aS an appren- 

to Paul Revere. 

ell was found to 

cked in 1886 and 

that time has been 





fi IT 





o 


the past two 
has been 
n to repair the 
The Goel’ EEE = 
plant at. Lynn 
alled upon for as- 
ce, specimens of the bell metal were taken and an 
stigation of the crack made. The bell is 34 inches 
iameter at the mouth, 18 inches in diameter at the 
nd 26 inches high. The crack was 17 inches long 


there 








FIG. 1—THE CRACKED BELL 





and had a section varying from one inch in thickness to 
25g inches maximum near the outer edge. The bell metal 
was found to contain 83 per cent copper and 17 per cent 
tin. 

After the crack had been prepared for welding, a stand 
ard motor generator, constant energy type of welder was 
employed in the actual welding, an electric power line 
having been installed in the belfry, 56 feet from the 
ground. Power lines were run down from the belfry 
to the welding outfit on the ground, and the welding 
leads were extended up to the bell. 

The bell was first preheated, using a large, double Bun- 
sen burner. The welding operator started with the car 
bon are type of welding, and finished with the. metallic 
are Phosphor bronze welding rods were used, 
having an analysis of about 95 per cent copper and 5 
per cent tin. 

The bell bears the inscription : 


pre cess. 


For Taunton 
To the Church the Living Call 
\nd to the Grave I Summon All. 


1804 (George Holbrook Brov ‘kfheld, \lass 


An interesting piece of evidence of the long life of 
hells is the fact that bells at the church in Hailsham, Eng 
land, have been rung since 1198, a period of 729 years. 




















PREPARED FOR WELDING FIG. 3 
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Machining Magnesium Aluminum Alloys 


you furnish me with information about 
iachining, drilling and reaming of magnesium-alumi- 
LLLOYS 
For the machining of the magnesium-aluminum 
s it is advisable to use carbon tool steel, as for brass, 
e saine results will be procured in place of using high 
steel, which increases the cost. The angle of the 
ng tools and cutting edges should be very keen and 
marks of emery wheel should be removed with oil- 
For average turning round nose tools will give 
results. The angle for cutting should be from ten to 
degrees, and a clearance of 12 degrees is practical. 
ls from 250 to 300 feet per minute are recom- 
led. Deep cuts with coarse feed can be obtained and 
eeds for fine cuts. 


J Lan 





Carbon tool steel drills and taps are used for magne 
sium-aluminum alloys. Drills can be run at 150 to 200 
feet per minute; heavy feeds can be used in drilling these 
alloys. Threading chasers with a slight hook ground on 
them work satisfactorily and give good results in cutting 
threads. Magnesium-aluminum alloys are in general 
machined and the tool characteristics are very similar to 
those of brass. 

A cutting compound is recommended of kerosene and 
soap water. 

The principal difficulty in the machining of.these alloys 
is caused by the clogging of chips which become firmly 
wedged in the teeth of taps, chasers, cutters and similat 
3y the use of the right kind of cutting lubricant 


P. W. BLaIr 


tools. 
this can be avoided. 
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Rubber Clad Steel Barrels Which Resist Cyanide Solutions 
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By C. J. WERNLUND 
\ Contribution from the Electroplating Laboratory of The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Company 


Perth Amboy, N. J. 


he imtroduction of barrel plating of small metal ar- 
ticles dates back to about 1896 when the Electrolytic Plat- 
ing Apparatus Company of London patented' “An im 
proved machine for the electro deposition of metals in 
a pertorated drum designed to rotate in the electrolyte, 
and having an axis which forms the negative pole.” In 
practice, this consisted of a hexagonal perforated wooden 
barrel mounted so that it could be rotated at any desired 
speed in the plating bath. The apparatus was designed 
for use in nickel plating solutions of the nickel ammonium 
suliate type, in which chemical corrosion is only a minor 
factor. Under these conditions well seasoned hardwood 
construction proved In most Cases satisfactory. 

\s long as barrel plating was confined to the sulfate 
or acid type of bath, hardwood diaphragms continued to 


ve good service. When later this type of apparatus 

















FIG. 1—HOME*"MADE SQUIRREL CAGE BARREI 


was utilized in heated copper and brass cyanide plating 
solutions, hardwood diaphragms were found to disinte- 
grate. More recently, the widespread utilization of zinc 
and cadmium cyanide baths which contain from about 
| per cent to 5 per cent or more of caustic soda has 
further intensified the disintegrating action of the cyanide 
bath upon the diaphragm. 

This difficulty is pointed out by Blum & Hogaboom 
who say 


One of the most dificult problems in the construction of a 
plating barrel is the material for the perforated diaphragm. The 
simplest and cheapest material is wood, which is extensively used 
in the form of strips with holes as small as necessary to prevent 
the articles from passing through. In spite of the fact that wood 
is attacked by the solutions and is abraded by the rubbing of 
the metal articles, it is more generally used than any other sub 
tance Celluloid and hard rubber have been employed and in 

me cases their greater service makes up tor increased cost 
Wooden cylinders are sometimes provided with relatively large 
hol ind coarse cloth, such as burlap, is placed outside the wood 
when very small articles are to be plated In other cases canvas 
is stretched over the frame, and supported by wooden strips 


The difficulty of satisfactorily replacing wood in this 
instance arises from the fact that such a substitute must 
be a strong, light insulating material possessing ade 
quate resistance to disintegration and abrasion in a 

English Patent N 74 of 1896 


Blur Hoxaboom, “Principle f Electroplating and Electroforming 
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warm caustic soda-cyanide medium. Hard rubbe: 
carta, celluloid and similar materials have all been 
to disintegrate more or less and require trequent ré 
ment of wearing surfaces. 

Since no single satisfactory material could be | 
which would meet all the requirements, it was d 
to see if a simple combination of two materials cou! 
be used. Upon looking into the subject from this 
it became evident that steel could be used if it coul 
he economically insulated with a highly wear-resistant 
terial. Vulcanized soft rubber was found to be 
such a material. Its wearing and insulating prop 
are not materially affected by warm caustic soda-cy 
baths over long periods. It is cheap and readily p 
able in the open market. 

In combining these two materials, the memory 
home-made squirrel cage suggested the design us 
making an experimental barrel. A worn out one-be: 
jeweler's plating barrel furnished the shaft, bearin 
driving mechanism. In order to be able to compar 
performance of the rubber clad steel with wood, th 
of the barrel were made of two well seasoned whit 
hoards, 8 inches in diameter and 1 inch thick. The 
end piece was bolted to the rubber covered steel di 
shaft, against a reinforcing cone shaped steel wa 
contactor. The upper circular end was then bolt 
its mate by means of four, % inch steel rods, 8% in 
in length. Each of these rods was insulated by cover 
it with a 6 inch length of 4% inch rubber tubing prio 
bolting on the upper wood disc. The central axis 
similarly insulated with 34 inch ruber tubing slipp 
during assembly. This is illustrated in photograph N 

The cylinderical portion of the barrel was mac 
'g inch steel rods, 8 inches long, covered with 14 














FIG. 2—CAGE WITH 5 RODS REMOVED 


heavy wall pure gum rubber tubing. These rods 
held in place in % inch holes ™% inch apart and 


from the circumference, in the two hardwod ends ot 
barrel. This feature of the construction is clearly s! 


- 











FIG. 3-ASSEMBLED BARRE! 
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raph No. 2 in which the partial removal of five 
is also demonstrates a means of charging and 
ig the barrel. Photograph No. 3 shows the as- 
arrel ready for use. 
ber on the central axis has been in intermittent 
ver two years, and that on the \% inch steel rods 
three months, in a zinc cyanide solution. None 
ws any appreciable aging or wear. Previously a 
k diaphragm wore out in less than one month. 
plating barrel diaphragms for handling bolts, nuts, 
similar moderate sized materials can be 
and economically constructed as outlined above. 
er units it will be found desirable to replace the rods 
inch or larger sized steel pipe. In other cases, es- 
where it is not convenient to keep the barrel wet 
times, it may be preferable to make the two ends of 
rrel of rubber coated sheet steel such as is now 
actured by one of the large rubber companies. It 
| also be possible to obtain rubber clad steel dia- 


| 
na 
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phragms having the same dimensions as the wood board 
diaphragms now in common use on octogonal shaped 
barrels should such a material prove to be more econom1 
cal than the rubber tube insulated steel rod construction 
described above. 

In most cases, the chief advantage of the rubber clad 
steel barrel will accrue from its rugged construction in 
combination with its excellent abrasion resistance. 

The steel construction makes possible diaphragms hav 
ing more and larger openings thus enabling the operator 
to maintain materially higher currents per load at a lowe! 
voltage. Production can therefore be and 
the need for an internal anode disappears. 

Larger diaphragm openings reduce the solution drag 
out and help to maintain the metal content of the bath 
at the cathode. 

Finally the elimination of wooden diaphragms over 
comes the contamination of the bath by the alkali sol 
uble constituents in the wood. 


increased, 


Nickel and Copper Solutions 
Written for The Metal Industry by CHARLES H. PROCTOR, Plating-Chemical Editor 


No. 1. I would like you to answer a few questions 
irds to a nickel solution. This solution is in a still 
§ 200 gal. capacity, built on the basis of—16 oz. 
nickel salts, 2 oz. ammonium chloride 2 oz. boric 
to 1 gal. of water. The solution is not used steady. 
imes, 1, 2 or 3 days a week, some weeks not at all. 
e solution has been built about 3 months. The 
- cover over with an orange yellow scum, very heavy. 
w of the anodes were put in a short time ago and are 
very nicely, the rest have been used for about 7 
onths and partly decomposed. The scum does not 
to insulate them. Now what causes this scum? | 
the anodes cleaned and in a few days they are covered 
hen [ first started this solution it was inclined to pit 
what. Solution showed acid reaction. I put in 
t 8 fluid ounces of ammonia, and later 1 Ib. of sodium 
rate dissolved in water and acidulated with muriatic 
to about the same degree of acidity as the nickel 
tion. That is all to my knowledge that has ever been 
| to this solution. Will you please set me right about 
solution fF 
2. | am plating a lot of thumb buttons for trip 
emergency brake lever in the same solution as 
on plating rack, 160 tips per rack, 80 tips on each 
the ones in the center do not plate well. Each but- 
is an area of 2 sq.in. Do you think by using sodium 
ite, the solution would throw in better ? 
3. In making up acid copper solution, which is the 
way to measure the sulphuric acid 


by volume or 
lupois ounces ? 


We would suggest that in the future, when your 
solution remains idle for several days at a time, that 
ectrolyze it with nickel anodes as the cathode and a 
Strong current. 
yellow 
droxide. 


The anodes coating over with an 
scum denotes that this is basis nickel and 

This can be kept in solution by additions 
all amounts of acetic acid at intervals. You can 
add 44 oz. liquid measure to each gallon of solu- 

start with, preferably at the close of the day’s 

Repeat at intervals of 2 or 3 weeks. As a neu- 
¢ factor for free acid in nickel solutions, never add 
mmonia. It is detrimental. Sodium perborate is 
'g oz. per gallon of solution, or magnesium car- 
1/32 oz. per gallon, The addition of Epsom salts 





or sodium sulphate up to 16 ozs. per gallon will increase 
the conductivity of the solution. 
proved very satisfactory 
less than 75° F. 
COPPER 


The Epsom salts have 
Maintain the solution at not 
SULPHATE SOLUTION 
The following formula gives excellent results 
Water—l gallon; Copper sulphate—2s8 ozs 
acid—4 ozs., by volume of liquid 
dextrine—' 02 


Sulphuric 
measure; Yellow 

Use half boiling water to dissolve the salts first, then 
add cold water. Best results are obtained the 
solution is lightly air agitated. Use soft copper 
anodes. 


when 
sheet 


Monel Metal in Dye Tanks 


The use of monel metal for the lining of dye vats and 
for the covering of tables on which dyed felt is laid after 
being taken out of the vats has been adopted by the man- 
agement of the hat factory of Crofut and Knapp, South 
Norwalk, Conn. 

Copper was formerly used but it was found that it is not 
entirely inert to the dye chemicals and that some of the 
more delicate shades of felt were damaged. This difficulty 
has been obviated by the new linings and coverings. 

The illustration shows a portion of the dye department 
of the hat factory. The tables on whieh piles of hat cones 


are resting have been covered in this way as well as the 


F, A. WeEs1 BROOK, 


vats on the right. 
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\ Paper Read on January 19, 1927, at the Meeting of the Electroplaters’ and Depositors 
Technical Society, at the Northampton Polytechnic, Clerkenwell, England. 


By H. SUTTON 


In no section of the art of electrodepositing metals 
has there been in recent years more activity than in the 
production of coatings to protect the underlying metal 
against corrosion. 

While the protection of metals against the influence of 
mineral acids, sulphurous gases, photographic chemicals, 
explosives of various kinds, etc., is of importance to the 
respective branches of industry concerned, probably more 
interest attaches to the protection of metals 
against corrosion in the atmosphere, or when exposed to 
the normal wear and tear of every-day life. 

With reference to metals to be protected, iron and steel 
constitute a very large section of the work thus treated, 


general 


ind perhaps more attention should be paid to these metals 
in a paper of this kind. 
Most of the metals in common use possess to some 


extent the property of protecting themselves as a result 
of the formation of a film of oxide or hydroxide on the 
surface by the combination with atmospheric moisture 
and oxygen. In general, such films are, however, im- 
perfect owing to impurities and discontinuities in the 
metal, and the degree of protection afforded is poor. 


ATMOSPHERIC CONDITIONS 


When a metal is exposed to atmospheric influences it 
becomes coated with a film of moisture which is formed, 
even in dry weather, whenever changes in temperature 
result in the air becoming super-saturated with water 
vapor. Under these conditions the metal, iron, is in 
contact with an electrolyte, into which it sends out ions. 
[f no more moisture and no other factor were introduced, 
a stage would be reached at which no further ions would 
enter the solution, but under normal circumstances atmos- 
pheric oxygen oxidizes the ions and continuously removes 
iron from the solution in the form of insoluble hydroxide. 
So long as oxygen and water are available the process 
continues, and the familiar process of rusting occurs. 

The process is facilitated, and the breakdown of any 
natural scale or oxide or hydroxide coating is hastened in 
the case of metals exposed to the atmosphere by the 
presence of ammonia, carbon dioxide, nitrogen, sodium 
chloride and sulphur present in atmospheric precipitations. 
In insular countries such as ours, a salt atmosphere is 
liable to prevail as far inland as forty miles under suitable 
conditions of wind. We may therefore regard atmos- 
pheric moisture as an electrolyte which will react with 
most common metals exposed to its influence. When two 
metals in contact are exposed to it, the attack on the more 
reactive one is facilitated and in many cases accelerated 
by the presence of the other. 


PREVENTION OF CORROSION 


Corrosion may be prevented by protecting the metal 
with an impervious coating completely covering it and 
isolating it from outside influences, or by coating it with a 
metal which will deprive it of the faculty of sending out 
ions into solution. Typical examples of protection by 
coatings intended to be impervious are tinning by the hot 
dipping method, coating with paint, etc. Experience 
has shown that such coatings are generally not impervious, 


and do not succeed in preventing corrosion ovet 
periods when the conditions are severe. 

One important property required in a metal coating for 
prevention of corrosion is that of preventing, or 
accelerating, the corrosion of small areas of the underlying 
metal exposed in the event of the coating being dan 
This requirement can only be met by metals which stand 
near to or higher than the metal to be protected in th 
trochemical series. It is well known that the failure of 
ordinary tinned steel to resist atmospheric influe: 5 
due to small defects in the coating, probably due to defects 
in the steel and to occluded hydrogen escaping from t! 
steel during tinning. 

The ideal case for protection of a metal against cor: 
would be a coating of another metal standing slight! 
higher in the electrochemical series than the base 
and possessing satisfactory resistance to the cor 
conditions concerned. At present there are anon 
in regard to so-called electrochemical protection, and 
these are probably due to the manner in which the 1 
of the coating and of the base react with the cort 
medium. As an instance of this, chromium under 1 
atmospheric conditions appears to behave as a 
metal, and, when deposited on iron, to accelerate cort 
of the iron at points where the deposit is porous. ©: 
other hand, chromium is usually regarded as standing ina 
relatively high position in the electrochemical series 
The metals which in the form of electrodeposited c 
have proved most successful for protection of iron a 
steel against atmospheric and sea-water corrosion, are zi! 
and cadmium, and attention will be paid mainly to thes 
in this paper. Nickel, chromium, tin, and lead will be 
referred to briefly. 


t 


f 


ELECTRODEPOSITED ZINC COATINGS 
Experience has shown that satisfactory coatings of 
can be deposited from either of two types of solut 
namely, the sulphate and cyanide solution. Both types 
solution have been used commercially to a consider 
extent. Surveying the two types of solution briefly 
most striking differences lie in the superior thro\ 
power, smaller grain size of the desopit, and lower cat 

efficiency of the cyanide solution. 

In general, the protection obtainable by electrodep 
zinc coatings on iron and steel is of the same order as 
that obtainable by hot dipped coatings, but far suy 
to the latter when considered on the basis of thickne f 
coating. 

It is well known that pure zinc dissolves with diff 
in acids, owing to the relatively high potential require 
the liberation of hydrogen at its surface. On the 
hand, its dissolution in acids is assisted by contact 
metals, such as lead. The inferior resistance ot! 
coatings, compared with electrodeposited zine coatings 
is attributed to lead, iron and cadmium present as 
purities in the metal. The same remarks apply to coat’ gs 
produced by processes of the “Sherardizing” type 


RATES OF SOLUTION OF ZINC COATING 


H. Bablik’ has determined the rates of solution he 


H. Rablik, “Galvanisine.” (EF. & F. N. Spen, Ltd.) 
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zinc coating in 3 per cent sulphuric acid 
lowing result. 


Time to dissolve 1 gm. per 


yinc Coating. sq. cm. 
vanized.. 1,209 minutes 
' oo re 1,230 
8 sprayed. 2,641 % 
leposited 2,686 
x to the excessively long time required by 
heric corrosion tests on zinc-coated steel, and their 
g nce on local conditions, the two forms of corrosion 


ployed in the author’s experiments were a sea-water 

r nd dry” test, and a form of sea-water spray test. 
he sea-water wet and dry test, the samples were 
ed in sea-water for 24 hours and exposed in the 

for 24 hours alternately. In the sea-water spray 

e samples were suspended in the air, but protected 
rain and sprayed with sea-water three times each day 


f ervals of about three hours. These tests appeared 
: t produce conditions prevailing in marine areas more 
than the usual continuous spray test, and gave 


ts which corresponded more closely with practical 
lence. 
sts of obtained from a zinc 


zinc coatings on steel 
solution containing 


75 grammes Zinc Cyanide 


i Sodium Cyanide 
25 " Caustic Soda 
1,000 c.c. Water 


ited that the protection obtained increases consider- 
with increasing thickness of deposit up to about 
which further increase not 
ed, and not proportional to the increase in thickness. 
obtained from a solution at room temperature 

somewhat greater protection than others of the 
thickness obtained from the same solution at 50° C. 
he current densities employed were in the range 4 to 
per sq. ft., and variation in this range did not 
any marked influence on the protective qualities of 
The protective effect of zine coatings ap- 
red to be improved slightly by heating to 200-300° C. 
stins 


in., above was so 


imps. 
le p sits. 


° of a solution containing: 
leposits were obtained also from a sulphate both con- 
ng of a solution containing: 


200 grammes ZnSO,.7H,O 
1,000 c.c. Water 


is solution was employed at a current density of 8 
nips. per sq. ft., and at room temperature. The deposits 
ined were slightly less protective than deposits of the 
thickness obtained from the cyanide solution. 
litions of Beta-Naphthol to the amount of 0.01 per 
did not improve the protective qualities of the de- 
ts, but it appears probable that additions could be made 
he sulphate bath to achieve marked grain refinement 
improved corrosion resistance. 
the case of the best zinc deposits.on steel, no rusting 
irred over periods of 12 to 16 months of the sea-water 
and dry” test, and 8 to 12 months of the sea-water 
test. These remarks apply to coatings 0.0005 in. 


lectrodeposited zinc has been applied successfully to 
er, brass, and other industrial metals and alloys; in 
consisting of different metals, zinc plating the various 
ponents has frequently been found of advantage in 
ling the effects of contact of dissimilar metals. While 
tarnishing of zine coatings on parts of machines and 
neering appliances is not of importance, it is objec- 
ible from the decorative aspect, and renders them 
iitable for many purposes. 
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ELECTRODEPOSITED CADMIUM COATINGS 


Cadmium is a metal resembling zinc in many respects, 
but of whiter color and more pleasing appearance. De- 
posits of cadmium on steel and other metals have been 
found to afford protection against corrosion comparable 
with that obtained with zinc. 

A solution which the author has found satisfactory is 
due to Brunner’, and recommended by Schotter*. The 
composition is as follows: 

8.2 grammes Cadmium Cyanide 
29.8 > Potassium Cyanide 
1,000 c.c. Water 


Deposits obtained from this solution at normal tempera- 
ture and at a cathode current density of 8 amps. per square 
foot gave satisfactory protection.of steel. As with zinc, 
a considerable amount of protection was afforded by coat- 
ings only 0.0002 in. in thickness, but the protection in- 
creased with increasing thickness up to 0.0005 in., above 
which further increase was not proportional to the in- 
crease in thickness. 

As indicated by sea-water “wet and dry” tests and sea- 
water spray tests, the protection afforded by zinc and 
cadmium coatings of equal thickness was of approximately 
the same order. The statement of C. M.-Hoff* that “a 
thin plate of cadmium can be used instead of a plate of 
zinc several times as thick, in order to provide the same 
rust-resistance,” was not borne out by the 
author’s tests. On the other hand, in view of the known 
influence of minute quantities of impurities in electrode- 
posited metals on their corrosion properties, it would not 
be wise at this early stage to draw any firm comparison 
between the two metals. From a practical standpoint, a 
factor of considerable importance is the relative degree of 
reliability and e of operation of cadmiwm and zine- 
plating baths. If, as many investigators believe, cadmium 
will prove more capable of deposition with consistently 
satisfactory results than zinc, this will do much to estab- 
lish its position in the plating industry. ; 

The corrosion-resisting properties of cadmium deposits 
on steel were improved considerably by heating to moder- 
ate temperatures, but the effect was most marked when 
temperatures in the range 200-300° C. were employed. 
The increase in protection afforded to the steel was slightly 
more marked than that observed with zinc. The deposit 
assumed a distinct yellow color after heating to 300° C., 
and the influence of the oxide film may be considerable as 
affecting the properties of the coated steel. 


degree of 


ase 


ELECTRODEPOSITED NICKEL COATINGS 


While a considerable amount of protection can be 
forded to copper, brass, bronzes, 


af- 
and other metals and 
alloys, the degree of protection on steel is poor. In gen 
eral, rusting occurs in relatively short time of continuous 
exposure to the atmosphere. 

The process of corrosion of nickel-plated steel resembles 
that of commercial tinned iron in that it. commences at 
places where the deposit is porous or has some form of 
defect. The nickel itself does not corrode appreciably, 
but it accelerates corrosion of the underlying steel from 
which it tends to become detached. At present it appears 
that extremely heavy deposits of high quality are required 
in order to obtain even moderate protection. 

On brass, copper, and bronzes the conditions are very 
different, and the degree of protection is much greater. 
Defects in the coating have not apparently the same im- 
portance as in coatings on steel. 


i A 
This paper will be concluded in an early issue.—Ed. 
2 Brunner, ‘‘Flectrolytische Abscheidung der Metalle aus den Cvanidek 
sungen,” Diss, Dresden, 1907 

3 Schlottet “Galvanostegie,” 1910 

4 ( M. H« “Cadmium: its Electrodeposition for Rustproofing Pur 
oses.”’ Lecture to An Electrochem, Sox October 1lith, 1926 





THE 


Meeting of the New York Platers 


| he New 


Piaters’ 


York Branch of the American Electro 
Society met on Saturday, February 19, 1927, at 
the Aldine Club, New York City for their eighteenth an- 
nual banquet and Founders’ Day celebration. 

[he educational session was opened at 3 P. M., by 
K. J. Liguori, chairman of the Banquet Committee who 
introduced F. J. MacStocker, president of the branch. 
Mr. MaeStocker welcomed over 200 members and guests 
to the meeting turned over the session to Charles 
H. Proctor was to act as chairman. Mr. Proctor 
made a short speech outlining his experiences in watch- 

the growth of electro-plating in various parts of the 
United States and laid special emphasis on the extra- 
ordinary development of chromium plating. 
\ paper was read by T. A. Gardner on “Some Odd 
Coloring on Brass and Copper Goods.”’ ‘The paper 
was illustrated by samples of brown in various shades 


] 
ania 


and 
who 


ing 


vreen finishes on brass and copper lamp stands 
and electric light fixtures. 

F. T. Taylor of A. P. Munning and Company, gave 
an interesting talk on the “Electrical Equipment of 
the plating Room.’ Mr. Taylor explained the electri- 
cal devices used, such as generators, bus bars, volt- 
meters, ammeters, rheostats, ampere-hour meters, etc., 
giving their functions and peculiarities. He pointed 
out the importance of simplicity in their construction 
and the necessity for perfect insulation. 

Mr. Graham of Hanson and Van Winkle Company, 
discussed the Activity Series. He listed the important 
elements in order of their chemical activities and ex 
plained the phenomen of metal deposition by simple 
immersion, showing that the greater chemical activity 
of some elements allowed them to deposit upon others 
activity Mr. Graham also explained the 
method of protecting one metal by a coating of an- 
other using the difference in potential or 
activity to retard corrosion. 

Professor C. G. Fink presented a lecture on the 
Restoration of Ancient Bronzes C..o 


of lesser 


chemical 


assisted by 


Eldridge. [lrofessor Fink explained the work of re- 
storing corroded bronzes, in some cases thousands of 
vears old, by reversing the corrosion process which 


Dipping. Pickline and 
| | 7) tw) 


(©.—I am writing to try to find out the usual practice 
among brass and bronze foundries in preparing castings 
for machining operations 

What I have in mind are castings that are plain; no 
I want to find out what pickling and cleansing 
methods are the present practice. That is first, Second, 
how are castings cleaned that require cores in making 
them ? 

Is the common practice to bright dip all castings that 
are milled, turned and chilled, or has pickling and sand 
blasting taken the place of bright dipping. 

I have conducted some experiments that look promis- 
ing and different from the practice at the factory and 
wish to obtain various opinions on present methods in 
general use 

\.—Brass castings for the market, having no cores are 
generally cut from the gates and the burrs ground off. 
Then thev are either tumbled in a water barrel or sand- 
blasted. The tumbling process injures the corners and 


cores 
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had removed metals, and re-depositing metals 
details of the process were given in The Met 
dustry for Iuly, 1925, pages 272-273. 

Dr. Wm. Blum of the Bureau of Standards s] 
the “Selection and Specification of Electro-Plating 
by this he meant specifically that the electr 
must be able to explain the reasons for and m« 
of doing his work, and also the usage which hi 
would be able to stand. Briefly stated, four 
questions were of utmost importance when cot 
ing electro-plating. 

1. Why plate? 
What plate? 
How plate ? 
How much plate? 








+ YW bo 


The answers to these questions involved the folloy 
elements. 


\ 


l. lo obtain surface properties of the articles 
plated either for improved appearance or for protectio 
2. In order to answer this question the con 
under which the article was to be used must be k 
and also the properties of the different metals 

might be plated on it. 

3. In order to know how to plate the metal d 
upon, the plater must have a first hand, intimate an 
tailed knowledge of his equipment, both mechanical 
electrical, and his solutions. The solutions must be | 
up in proper proportions and kept to these correct 
portions by proper control methods. 

+. How much plate 1s deposited should be know: 
every plater; in other words, the thickness of 
thrown down on the article. These figures can of 
he obtained by the use of the ampere-hour mete! 
standards for metal deposition per ampere-hour. 

Following the Educational Session, the banquet 
held and afterwards the dance and general entertain: 
The meeting was one of the best attended in recent 
and the program was of unusual high grade. Souy 
and favors were distributed at the dinner and the 
good time offered by the New York Branch banquet 
in evidence \bout 550 members and guest from 
branches attended the banquet. 


Cleansing Brass Castings 


edges so that castings requiring sharp features shoul 
sand-blasted. 

Sand-blasting also cleans the inner portions of 
casting. When charging the tumbling barrel, care sh 
he taken so that a good proportion of small casting 
added or ashes from the pit fires or skimmings. 
small material works into and around the larger cast 
and with the aid of plenty of water cleans the 
thoroughly. Of course, the quality of the metal 1 
castings has much to do with the final appearance w! 
bright colored castings are required. Only new or 
metal should be used. Metal that has been re-m¢ 
many times loses its life and will not show a bright 
face, frequently burning into the sand. 

It is not common practice to bright dip castings 
are to be milled and turned. 
is not done. 


Pickling brass castings 
Commercial castings are tumbled or s: 
blasted and when made of a good grade of metal sh: 
have a bright appearance.—W. L. ABATE. 
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MARKET CONDITIONS 

most significant feature of the secondary metal 
1925 was the large expansion in the quantity and 
,f certain classes of scrap metals and drosses. Not- 
tanding an increase in the quantity of scrap copper 
rap brass exported, the quantity of virtually all the 
irv metals reported to the Bureau of Mines as used 

mestic refineries and smelters increased. 
rap-metal dealers and smelters did a large business in 
ind, on the whole, a prosperous one, though profits 
hasis of turnover probably were less than in 1924. 
petition was very keen for most grades of scrap 
Wil ls, and the margin of profit in covering orders was 
small in many cases, especially in the first half of 
[here was less leniency shown by smelters and re- 


iting 





tior 5 in interpreting grades and packing specifications. 
some of the difficulties were caused by the presence of 

in copper, of moisture content in battery plates, and 

llowances for iron in automobile radiators. Foreign 


sumers also raised some trouble regarding quality of 
terials and packing standards. Export business was 
tly restricted because of continued financial difficulties 
urope. 
Vaste-trade circles have devoted considerable time to 
ission of the trouble with the waste-material business. 
s the consensus of opinion that competition in the 
and refining of old metals and drosses has been 
een that much business is being done at a loss, and 
ingot metal made from scrap is being sold at an in- 
singly lower price than the selling price of new pig 


tine 
ened 


authorities in the waste-material trade believe 
on the whole, secondary metal dealers and smelters 
vive enough consideration to the cost of collecting, 
ting, remelting, and refining scrap; that too much ts 
ently paid for scrap and drosses, so that the only 
ortunity for a profitable sale 1s to gamble on an ad- 
in market prices of metals. Undoubtedly many of 
small dealers and smelters have been forced out of 


iny 


ot 
To seek some remedy for many problems con- 
nting the makers of ingot from scrap metals, the Brass 
ot Manufacturers Association was formed in March, 
6, as a division of the National Association of Waste 
terial Dealers. The association, of which Benjamin 
rris, of Chicago, is president, seeks all brass-ingot mak- 
in the United States as members, and an 
ensive study of costs and other subjects. There are 
uit 1,000 brass foundries in the United States, and the 
eral tendency of late years has been to stop making 
ss ingots and to buy them from large manufacturers. 
wever, the large users of brass, such as automobile 
panies, railroad companies, etc., tend more and more 
make their own ingots. As industrial plants in the 
ited States operated at nearly 85 per cent of capacity 
ring the first part of 1926, there is no indication of a 
mp in any large scrap-producing or scrap-using branch 
rade, so it is safe to predict that the value of secondary 
tals produced and used in 1926 will not be less than in 
25, though the average price of some of the scrap metals 
| he lower. 


Mess 


pr¢ )] OSes 


SECONDARY METALS RECOVERED 


he quantity of the metals contained in numerous alloys 
le partly or wholly from secondary material cannot 
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Secondary Metals 


Abstract of a Report by the Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 
By J. P. DUNLOP 


be ascertained definitely. The figures given a3 the result 
of the annual canvass are only approximate, but they con- 
stitute the sole available data on an important industry. 

The increase in the value of the secondary’ metals, ex- 
clusive of gold, silver, platinum, iron, steel and ferro- 
alloys, recovered in the United States in 1925 was due in 
part to the higher average price of all metals and the 
much larger recoveries of secondary copper, lead, anti- 
mony and aluminum. 

The amount of secondary platinum metals recovered in 
1925 was 43,274 troy ounces, 79 per cent of that recovered 
in 1924, and equaled 34 per cent of the platinum metals 
imported for consumption in the United States during the 
vear. 

The of the gold and silver contained .in old 
jewelry, dental waste, tableware, ornaments, and other 
articles remelted or refined in 1925 was $36,660,828. 
Mints and refineries reported the recovery of 9,897,416 
fine ounces of silver and $29,792,021 in gold from waste 
or discarded material. 


value 


Jewelry and dental waste furnish 
the largest supplies of secondary gold, and silverware and 
photographic waste of secondary silver.’ The recoveries 
of silver irom waste film and from photographic solutions 
probably amounted to more than 1,000,000 ounces. The 
consumption of silver in chemical and photographic indus 
tries in 1925 is estimated at 7,000,000 ounces and that 
in the arts and in the United States at 
31,000,000 ounces. 

Most of the silver recovered from photographic waste 


industries 


is obtained from solutions and is recovered by the larger 
makers of films and plates and by the motion-picture in- 
dustry. 
ounce of 


Generally these solutions contain less than half 
to the gallon. The recovery 
waste film is probably 800 ounces to the million feet. 


an silver from 


SECONDARY METALS OF CERTAIN CLASSES RECOVERED 
IN THE UNITED STATES, 1924-25 
s24— 1925 
Short Short 
tons Value tons Value 
Copper, including that 
in alloys other than 
brass 196,500 $51,483,000 250,600 $71,170,400 
Brass scrap remelted.274,000 58,444,200 242,300 56.270.800 


Lead as metal 90,400 29 7 2) O00 \ 112,420 39 477 100 


Lead in alloys .. 114,100 § ? 114,460 § 
Zinc as metal 58,886 | { 61,430 | 
Zinc in alioys other 9.020.000 4 + §=11.359.000 
than brass 10,500 | | 13,300 | 
Tin as metal.. 7,700 | { 7,950} 
Tin in alloys and 31,062,100 b 35,165,400 
chemical compounds 23,600 | 23,000 | 
Antimony as metal 90 | 025 f 1) . 
Antimony in alloys... 9,314 § aries d 10,839 § 3,794,000 
Aluminum as metal... 10,350 } s { 17,700) 
Aluminum in alloys.. 16,650 § 14,596,200 ) 26,300 § 24,816,000 
Nickel as metal. 114 } 191 | 
Nickel in non-ferrous $ 1,227,500 4 \ 1,518,000 
alloys and salts..... 2,126 | | 2,109 J 
ideas $200,578,600 ...... $243,570,700 
1A recent patent for the recovery of silver from solutions used in photo- 


graphic work is No. 1527942, Feb. 24, 1925, issued to Louis Weisburg, 
New York, N. Y. 
2 Byers, C. A., “Recovery of 


: silver from movies’ 
Eng. and Min. Jour.-Press, Aug 


6 1922 


laboratory waste,” 
p. 373 
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Classification of Waste Materials 


Phe 


secondary 


following is list of official definitions of 


as laid down by the National As- 
ciation of Waste Material Dealers: 

Heavy copper—This shall consist of copper not less 
than one-sixteenth inch thick and may include trolley 
wire, heavy field wire, : 
not tangled, and 


material 


SOC] 


heavy armature wire that is 


also new copper clippings and punch- 
| 


ings, untinned and clean, and copper segments that 
are ican. 

No. 1 copper wire—To consist of clean untinned 
copper wire not smaller than No. 16 B. & S. wire 
gauge; to be tree from burnt copper wire which is 
brittle, and all foreign substances. 

No. 2 copper wire—JIo consist of miscellaneous 
clean copper wire such as of necessity would be taken 
out of the heavy copper and the No. 1 copper wire, 
but to be free of hair and burnt wire which is brittle. 


Shall consist of the bottoms of ket- 
bathtub linings, hair wire, burnt cop- 
which is brittle, roofing copper and similar 
from radiators, 
readily 


Light copper 
tle and boule rs, 
per wire 
brass, lead and solder con- 
nections, old electrotype 
shells, and free of excessive paint, tar and scale. 

Composition or red brass 
brass, valves, machinery bearings, and other parts of 
hinery, including miscellaneous castings made of 
tin, zinc and/or lead; no piece to measure 
more than 12 inches over any one part; not to weigh 


copper, iree 


removable iron, 


Shall consist of red scrap 


copper, 


over 60 pounds; to be free of aluminum and man- 
ganese, and also free of railroad boxes, cocks and 
faucets, gates, pot pieces, ingots and burnt brass. 


Railroad bearing—Shall consist of railroad boxes or 
car journal bearings; must be old standard used scrap; 
free of vellow boxes, also iron backed boxes and must 
be free of babbitt: also free of orease and 
dirt 

Cocks and faucets—To be 
: and beer faucets: 


excessive 


mixed red and yellow, 


free of gas cocks shall be at least 
half red 

Heavy yellow brass—Shall consist of heavy brass 
castings, rolled brass, rod brass ends, screws, 
and tinned or nickel plated brass tubing; to be free 
of iron and dirt, and must be in pieces not too large 


>: r 
for crucibles; no piece to measure more than 12 inches 


brass 


over any one part; must be free of manganese mixX- 
tures and condenser tubes: must be free of aluminum 
brass containing over 0.20 per cent of aluminum. 


Shall consist of brass cast- 
that is, no piece to measure 
er any one part; must be free 
and must not contain 


Yellow brass castings 
in crucible shape; 
than 12 inches o 

mixtures 


Ore 
of manganese over 
0.20 per cent aluminum. 

Light brass—Shall consist of light sheet brass forks 
miscellaneous brass that is too light for 
heavv: to be free of any visible iron, radiators, gun 
shells containing paper, ashes, or iron, loaded lamp 
bases, and clockworks. 

New brass clippings—Shall consist of the cuttings 
of new sheet to be absolutely clean and free 
from any foreign substances. 

Brass tubing—Shall consist of brass tubing, free of 
nickel plating, tinned, soldered, or tubes with cast 
brass connections: to be sound, clean tubes, tree ot 
sediment and condenser tubes. : 

No. 1 red composition turnings—To be free of plas- 
tic. railroad car box turnings, aluminum, manganese 
not to contain over 2 per 


and spoons, 


brass: 


and vellow brass turning’s; 


cent free iron; to be free of grindings and forei 


terial, especially babbitt. Turnings not accord 
this specification to be sold subject to sample 

No. 1 yellow rod brass turnings—Shall cor 
strictly rod turnings, free of aluminum, man: 
composition, Tobin and Muntz metal turning 
to contain over 3 per cent free iron, oil ot 
moisture ; to be free of grindings and babbitts: t 
tain not more than 0.30 per cent tin and not mo: 
per cent combined iron. 

No. 1 yellow brass turnings—Shall cons 
strictly rod turnings, free of aluminum, man; 
composition and Tobin turnings; not to contai: 
3 per cent of free iron, oil or other moisture 
tree of grindings and babbitts. 
be sold subject to sample. 

No. 1 pewter—Shall consist of tableware and 
fountain boxes, but in any case must test 84 p 
tin. Siphon tops to be treated for separately. 

Auto radiators (copper and brass)—F ord, 2 ; 
deduction on a Ford plate; three-quarters pou 
each iron water connection: l pound for eac! 
sheet iron strip. All other radiators to be subj 
deductions for actual iron. 

Zinc—Must clean sheet and cast 
also cast batteries, to be free of loose oxide and 
sal ammoniac cans, and other foreign materials 

Tin foil—Shall consist of pure foil free of lead 


To avoid disp 


consist of 


position and other foreign ingredients and matt: 


Electrotype shells—Must be hand picked a1 
of loose dross and chunks of dross. 

Battery lead plates—Shall consist of 
lead plates ; moisture not to exceed 1 per cent; 
ance to be made for wood, rubber, paper, moi 

New sheet aluminum clippings—Shall 
new sheet aluminum and cuttings: must be free 


oil, grease and any other foreign substances; mu 
guaranteed not less than 98 per cent pure alumi 


Aluminum wire—Shall consist of aluminum 


dry bat 


consi 











guaranteed 98 to 99 per cent pure aluminum, and 1 


be free from corrosion and any other foreign 
stances 
Painted sheet aluminum—Shall consist 
dirt or any other foreign substance. 
Aluminum castings—Shall consist of 
castings, free from iron, babbitt, brass and any 


foreign substance; must not exceed 2 per cent « 


and grease. 
Old sheet aluminum 


of pa 


sheet aluminum and must be absolutely free from 


alumi 


-Shall consist of o'd and 1 


ufactured sheet aluminum; must be free from paint 


sheet aluminum, iron, dirt and any other foreign 


stance. 
Aluminum borings 
sold subject to sample. 


Aluminum foil—Shall consist of pure aluminum 


free from paper and any foreign ingredients. 


To avoid dispute, shoul 


Babbitt metal—Shall contain bearing metal of 


kinds; 


shall not contain scrap hard metal, Allen m 


7 
I 


(which is copper and lead alloy), die cast, zine bi: 


or type metal. 


Monel metal scrap—Must be in sheets, clip} 
castings, bars or rods; must be free of iron and « 
To avoid disputes, to be sold 


foreign materials. 
ject to sample. 


Monel metal turnings—Must be free of iron 


undue percentage of oil and moisture. 
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INSTITUTE OF METALS DIVISION ACTIVITIES 


(he winter meeting of the Institute of Metals Division 


escribed on page 99 of this issue, was in many ways one 


t 


the outstanding gatherings in its history. In addition 


the papers presented, and these included a number of 


hiotl 


inusually vh grade, reports were made of the progress 


ng additional lines which point to fields of usefulness 
never betore atte mpted 

\ word about the papers will not be amiss before going 
\bstracts will be 


nto the additional activities found in 


he report of this meeting, but special mention should be 
made of the devoted to the 
beryllium Copper Alloys by W. H. Bassett and the paper 


(y] { Opper 


meeting zinc ; paper on 


\lloys Systems with Variable Alpha Range 
ind Their Use in Hardening Copper by M. G. Corson. 
lhe last named paper attracted considerable attention and 
many felt that the work done should provide the copper 
industry with a new type of material with a broad field 
t application. 

lhe usefulness of the Division was thrown 
into sharp relief by the activity of the committees appointed 
to take up various phases of its work. These phases now 
include encouragement of local development of 
lata sheets in co-operation with the American Society for 
Steel Treating ; the publication of at least a page of news 
items of technical interest in every issue of Mining 
ind Metallurgy ; the gathering of papers for the meetings ; 
the attraction of new members, and the encouragement and 
tid of research in non-ferrous metals. 

his list imposing enough but its strength is 
loubled by the real work of the chairmen of these com 
mittees who have bent themselves to their tasks and made 
extraordinary progress in the last year. 

\ list of problems submitted by the Research Committee 
is the evidence of the interest which exists in this phase 

the Institute work. It will be a source of gratification 
not only to the Institute but to industry that the National 
Council has offered to co-operate with the 
Division in helping to place these problems in various 
laboratories where the actual work can be done 


increased 


sections ; 


and 


alone is 


IR search 


So much for the brighter side, and we must temp: 
succeeding remarks by admitting that there is n¢ 
brighter side without its inevitable darker accompan 
In-all this activity, in all directions, strangely enou, 
special provision has been made for the practical or 
technical foundryman or metal worker. Perhaps 
impression was gained by the fact that the Winter 
ing of the Division is always devoted largely to labor 
work while the operating papers are reserved fo: 
meeting with the American Foundrymen’s Associ 
In 1927, however, there will be no meeting wit! 
\merican Foundrymen’s Association. It will he held 
the Steel Treaters instead, which again makes the ou 
dubious for the practical man. 

We bring this to the attention of the officials . 
Division, knowing that this condition has not been br 
about by choice. The work of the Institute has 
swinging slowly perhaps, but steadily into the labo: 
and out of the plant. The Division has had to f 
along the lines in which it got the best co-operation a1 
practical man is notorious for his lack of ability or 
or both, to work with technical societies. We do n 
lieve, however, that the answer lies in dropping him 
do not underestimate the difficulty of the problen 
believe that it is all the more worth while solving. 
to the interest of the Division to keep the practical n 
its fold. Wauthout him, there is always the temptati 
get deeper and deeper into the intricacies and involvet 
of abstract theory. The practical man may be hea\ 
by that very fact his feet remain on the ground. 

We take the liberty of suggesting to the officials « 
Division who have done such fine work in the last 
years and in some ways almost re-built its structur 
formation of a Committee to take upon itself the dey 
ment of the operating or works side of the manufactu 
metals and metal products. This will mean not less 
tion to the laboratory but more for the plant. I: 
hands of a committee as active and conscientious as 
now in existence, this effort should result in the de\ 
ment of a broader Division, with wider ramifications 
a membership and influence far beyond what it has 
enjoyed. 


AN INVENTORY OF AMERICAN RESOURCES 


\t the recent meeting of the American Institute of 
\lining and Metallurgical Engineers, a joint meeting was 
held with the Mining and Metallurgical Society of 


\merica, to discuss the subject of the exhaustion of our 
mineral resources ; specifically, copper, lead, zinc, coal, iron 
ind oil The subject is obviously one which invites most 
oncentrated attention and the best thought of all those 


Without 


attempting statistical proof it is safe to say that the great 


who have our manufacturing industries at heart 


majority of our manufacturing industries are directly de- 
pendent upon the minerals mentioned above and exhaus 
tion of any of them would be positively calamitous. 

As an important side light it was pointed out that the 
first step toward knowledge of the state of our natural 
the 


calculation of our resources, or 


storehouses 


was a 


amounts of metals or minerals blocked out in the g1 
This job, colossal as it seems, could be done, with suft 
time and money applied to it. But here enters a 
plicating factor. The problem is not only geological 
mathematical, but also chemical and economic. A c 
mine may estimate that its reserves are good for 20 y 
basing these estimates on the fact that it can mine 
running over 3 per cent in copper. Afterward, how: 
a process may be developed by which ore running 1! 
cent in copper is minable. Immediately this may d 
or triple the resources of this mine. 

[he same may be true of the oil, although of cour 
a much lesser degree. While in this industry reso 
are increased at the present time only by locating | 
still there is the shadow of the recovery of oil from s! 
ready to become the dominant factor in the oil field w 
as and if its methods are improved. Coal and iron 








1927 


THE 


no problem at this writing, and while little can be 
finitely about the time 100 years from now, too 
ings are certain to happen in such a period to make 
necessary or advisable to make such far-off pre- 


juestion of tin came up and it is, as ever, a large 
n the side of American industry. We use more tin 
e rest of the world combined and we produce almost 
fit. There are only three theoretical possibilities to 
me this condition and all of them are equally re- 
hey are: 
[he purchase or control by American capital of 
n tin mining enterprises. 
[he development of substitutes for tin. 
) Location of tin deposits in the United States and 
evelopment of processes for its recovery. 
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The most important constructive step taken at this meet- 
ing was the passing of a resolution to present a plan 
blocked out by V. H. Manning to the head of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to conduct a complete survey of the 
mineral resources of the world (not only the United 
States), and to keep up this survey; in other words main 
tain a “perpetual inventory” of the world’s mineral re- 
sources. This information would be used at all times for 
purposes of national information and protection. 

The manufacturer who uses metals seldom, if ever, stops 
to think twice about where they come from and how they 
reach him. All he knows is that he pays the price and 
gets them. The time may come, however, when not only 
the producer of metals but the consumer will find it 1m 
portant to keep in touch with the supply situation and to 
guide his enterprises accordingly. 


THE BUILDING INDUSTRY 


everyone in the metal manufacturing line knows the 
ling industry is one of the most important consumers 
etal products. This applies to foundries, rolling mills, 
ing shops, and practically all other branches of the 
il manufacturing industry. Consequently the condi- 


of the building trades is of utmost interest and 
uld be watched very closely. 

miflicting estimates are always to be found, but never 
e estimates varied so widely as those for the year 
127 lhe Architectural Forum prophesies another big 
ding year ahead. They carefully note, however, that “it 
lificult to conceive that the year 1927 will record as 
1926. All 
itions point to the fact that while 1927 will prove 


e one of the great years of building history, its total 


t a national building investment as thatof 


estment in new building construction will be approxi- 
tely 12 per cent less than 1926.” 
he year 1926 showed a total national expenditure of 
$6,000,000,000 in new building construction.  In- 
ing alterations and unrecorded transactions, the figure 
ably amounted to over $7,000,000,000. Therefore, ac- 
ling to the estimate noted above, 1927 should show a 

expended for building, and altered, of about 
10,000,000, while the new building total should be 


it $4.850,000.000. 


new 


Yr 


| the other hand, we have an estimate from the Cop- 
and Brass Research Association stating that in the 
ing year, $9,000,000,000 will be spent on building in 
‘nited States. This figure is arrived at by estimating 
$4,300,000,000 will go into new buildings ; repair and 
itenance are estimated at $4,050,000,000 ; normal loss 
fire and storm will call for about $535,000,000; 
ing a total of about $8,885,000,000. Such an estimate 
ittedly is staggering, but it seems to be backed by 
res from reputable sources. 
he real point, however, is not the accuracy or inaccu- 
of any one set of figures. It is the fact that the 
ling industry has grown to be one of the largest and 
important of all trades, and that even. replacements, 
varding new work entirely, have reached a total 
is almost beyond the total of new work and re- 
of the days before the war. Although most of us 
ct building to fall off somewhat during the coming 
and are consequently taking up slack to prepare for 
contraction, the falling off cannot be of such great 


W ] 





proportions as many have seemed to fear in the past. 
Looking at it from the worst possible angle, a decrease 
of 10 to 15 per cent in the total investment in building 
would be serious matter for all those engaged primarily 
in this industry. To the country as a whole, however, 
it would not spell panic, and to trades like metal manufac- 
turing, which supply other industries as well as building, 
it should mean nothing more than added pressure in other 
lines to make up for this decrease. 

It behooves those selling to the building trades to be 
ready to put forth their best efforts in other lines wher- 
ever possible. Building construction is not going to pot 
in 1927. It may fall off to a limited extent (it may not 
fall off at all) but it should not fall off enough to de 
serious injury to the supplying trades. All that is needeu 
is reasonable foresight and care on the part of those en 
gaged in these trades 


WELL INTENTIONED WASTE 


Elsewhere in this isue will be found a short review of 
the business career of ©. ¢ Harn, the new manag 
ing director of the Audit Bureau of Circulations. Mr. 
Harn who has been for years advertising manager of 
the National Lead Company, is a well-known figure in 
the metal trades and needs no further introduction. 

\t a recent dinner to publishers, in honor of Mr. Harn, 
he was presented with a platinum watch and chain to 
signalize the event of his change to serve the entire trade 


rather than one company. The gift was sincerely in- 
tended, fully earned and of course appreciated. But we 
should like to add our small voice to the effect that in 


these times of constant and unremitting effort to cut down 
waste, conserve resources and make every ounce of ma 
terial and every dollar do its utmost, a watch or any other 
gift made of something besides platinum would have been 
more in order. Platinum is a useful and no doubt, at 
tractive metal when used in jewelry 
useful when used in industry. 


y. It is infinitely more 
Other metals can be and 
no doubt, will be made as attractive for jewelry as soon 
as the public can be educated up to them. One company 
is already launching a campaign in favor of palladium 
jewelry. 

Perhaps the decisive step will be the discovery of a 
good substitute for platinum in industry. At one stroke 
this will remove one of the large and insistent markets 
for platinum and the price will undoubtedly drop sharply. 

Will platinum at low price, still be as attractive in 
jewelry? From some of the reports of the whims of this 


industry it is an Open question. 
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WAGE METHODS IN FOUNDRIES 


] Editor Tue Meta INDUSTRY: 

, may be interested some conclusions relative to the foundry 
ind recently presented by Harry D. Neach, Director of the 
Market Anal Division of The Sherman Corporation, to the 
Ne k Foundrymen’s Association. 

\ real opportunity exists in the foundry industry, according to 
Mr. Neach, for cost reductions through the more general intro- 
duction of plans of wage in t 

Mr. Neach cited a recent survey of T Sherman Corporation re- 
lative to wage methods which shows that of the foundries sur- 
veyed in this investigation, an average of 55 out of every hundred 
en ees is paid on straight time or day rate; and the average 

t 41 t ever hundred empl yees are on piece rate; while only 
4 1 hundred are on one of the forms of premium or bonus 


r day rate has proven a costl 
g said Mr. Neach. uthorities agree 
that manufacturers get back in real output value from 40 to 70 


per cent of the dollar value of wages paid on straight time or 


y, wast ful method 


“Engineering 





day 
rate. With 55 employees out of a hundred in the foundry indus- 
tr till on this basis, there seems to be no question but what a 
udy and installation by foundries of more modern, scientific wage 
payment systems can be made to yield real profit to the industry 
Of course, a wage method depends for its success upon the 
thoroughne vith which it is installed and fitted to the individual 
ne f each foundry. Because a certain method of paying wages 
may be good for one industry, it cannot necessarily be transferred 
iutomatically to anothe Scientific study is essential.’ 
Mr. Neach also pointed out conditions in the foundry industry 


revealed by a survey conducted by The Sherman Corporation 


showed that there is need in the foundry industr f scientific 
methods and technical practices in order to save time and elim 
inate other forms of wast 

Mr Neach believes that foundries have been backward in this 


regard, and that the present keenly conditions make it 


methods 


y competitive 
that foundrymen overhaul ¢ 
! 


imperative 
1 


very phase of their 
o recommended 
that to 


al 


a more intensive study of 
relieve the 


equipment. He a 


merchandising, and suggested 


present surplus 


of plant capacity in the foundry industry that it would be well 
to investigate the possibilities of new products 

GeorceE L. Moore, 
Boston, Mass \ssistant to the President. 
February, 11, 1927 The Sherman Corporation. 
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CORRESPONDENCE and DISCUSSION 


Although we cordially invite criticisms and expressions of opinion in these columns, THE METAL INDUSTRY assumes », 
responsibility for statements made therein 
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PLATING INTEREST IN AUSTRALIA 


To the Editor of THe METAL INDUSTRY: 

seing a subscriber to THe Mertrat INpustryY som me 
(also my employer, W. Fieldgate, manufacturer, 261 Riley 
Surry Hills, Sydney, for a greater period), we have both 


for 


a keen interest in the sound articles written in that pay 
members of the American Electro-Platers’ Society. Conse 
we would both very much appreciate it if you would 


some information on how to gain membership to that societ 

I have been employed by the above mentioned gentleman as “ 
man plater for the last four years and am a student of thé c 
national Correspondence School, studying general chemistry 
course I have about one-third completed 

You will no doubt see from this letter exactly where w 
Also know how 


valuable the information has been that vw 
from THE METAL 


urse, out here in 


received INDI STRY. 
Of c Australia, 
7 


nical schools running chemistry cl 


there are not many 
while none of the 
So it would 

if we could be connected with such a Society as the An 
Electro-Platers. 


isses, 
a class for teaching advanced electro-plating. 
We will eagerly await your reply. 

H. D. Wright, 


Sydney, Aust 


We publish this letter to show hx 
the American 
all over the 
George Gehling, 


METAL INDUS 
are watched with 


was, of 


ww THE 
Electro-Platers’ Society 
world The writer 
Secretary-Treasurer of 


course, refer 
the Society —Ed 


WHITE GOLD STRIP 





To the Editor of Tur 
[ read in the 
formula on white 


METAL INDUSTRY 
THE METAL INDUSTRY 
gold strip, (Problem 3576), and wish t ite 


November issue of 


that I have used that formula for several years with si 
I also add 2 ozs. per gallon of carbonate of potash, whicl 
a great deal. 


JAMEs Sm 
Brooklyn, N. Y 
5, 1927. 


February 15, 


TECHNICAL PAPERS 


An Investigation of the Physical Properties of Some Nickel- 


Iron Alloys of the Invar Group. By Eric Anders Blomovist. 

1. The co-efficients of expansion between 20°-100° C. and 
up to 625° C. have been determined on some iron nickel alloys 
which had been rendered presumably sulphur free by additions 


of magnesium 


2 \lloys made as indicated above still require small addi- 


tions of manganese for ready forgeability. 

3 The effects of nickel and of manganese indicated by 
earlier workers are confirmed. Additions of either or both 
increase the co-efficient of expansion. 

4. The effect of heat treatment is also indicated. Annealing 
causes a decrease in length while quenching produces an in- 
crease On the other hand, annealing raises the co-efficient 
of expansion while quenching lowers it. 


Electrodeposition of Rubber. By S. E. Sheppard and L. W. 


Eberlin, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
This paper was read in full at the New York meeting of 


the American Electro-Platers’ Society in July, 1926, and a short 
note of it was published in Tue Metrar Inovstry for July. 
\ more extended abstract has been published in the India 
Rubber World for December 1, 1926, describing the process, 
the apparatus, anodic molds, !.atex ccmpounding, continuous 
production, quality of electro-deposit.d rubber, advantages of 
the process, applications, and future possibilities. 


The Load Test for Fire Clay Refractories. By M. C. ! 
Published by the American Refractories Institute, ‘ 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. Size, 6 x 9, 12 pages. Pri 


cents. 

This is a reprint of a paper presented at the annual me 
of the American Refractories Institute in Philadelphia 
May 12, 1926. The author establishes the following point 

1. The load test should not be used for determining 
suitability of fire clay brick to meet a variety of service 
ditions. 


* For 


selecting brick to support loads in furnace 
and arches, the load test should be run under the temper: 
and load conditions of actual use. 

3. Deformation is not apt to be an important caus 
failure of fire clay brick in a furnace wall and will occur 
when a high temperature is developed at a considerable 
in the wall. 


Chromium—Its Properties and Uses. By Dr. C. G 
Journal Society Automotive Engineers, January, 1927. 

This is a summary of chromium and its progress in 11 
try. The author discusses its history, occurrence in n 
extraction from the ores, alloys with iron and steel an 
portance in modern construction. It is stated in one 
that without chromium steels, the modern automobile « 
not be built. Chromium plating is also discussed. 
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THE 
ving Electric Conductor Alloys. By M. G. Corson, 
World, January 15, 1927. 
iper discusses the requirements of electrical conduc- 
the characteristics of alloys of aluminum and copper. 
es new alloys of copper which possess great strength 
resistance. Some of these alloys are: 
kel, 2.6; silicon, .6; copper, balance; tensile strength, 
unds; Brinell hardness, 160; conductivity, 58%. 
kel, 4.2; silicon, 1; copper, balance; tensile strength, 
ba } ounds; Brinell hardness, 196; conductivity, 45%. 
balt, 1.8; silicon, .5; copper, balance; tensile strength, 


unds; Brinell hardness, 160; conductivity, 65%. 
hromium, .5; silicon, .15; copper, balance; tensile 
52,000 pounds; Brinell hardness, 95; conductivity, 


= Bend Tests of Galvanized Sheet Steel. By H. A. Stacy.” 

: necial committee of the Federal Specifications Board 

ted a series of tests in order to secure reliable informa- 

n the ability of galvanized sheet steel to withstand severe 

g, as published data and information from manufactur- 

were scarce. The work which is described’ in 

this paper shows that the minimum mandrel thickness 

ble for bend tests of a sheet carrying a light coating 

onsiderably less than that for a sheet of the same 

gauge carrying a heavier coating. A more definite statement 
this does not appear to be warranted. 

‘effect of the gauge of the sheet upon the results of 
tests made on sheets of different thickness but carrying 
ximately the same coating is not nearly so obvious, In 
ng such a comparison it is necessary first to express the 
rel thickness in fractions of an inch. A comparison in 

of the 16, 22 and 28 gauge sheets with the light 
ng (less than 2 ozs. per sq. ft.) showed the average per- 
ble mandrel thickness to be 0.20 in. for 16-gauge sheet, 

114 in. for 22-gauge, and 0.10 in. for the 28-gauge sheet. This 
sponds approximately to 3, 5 and 6-sheet thicknesses for 
ght-coated sheet of 16, 22 and 28-gauge, respectively. 
study of the tabulated results and the curves showed 
for a substantial proportion of all the sheets, there were a 

‘ften only one or two, specimens showing a bend failure 
high mandrel thickness. The curves as a rule show a 

ly uniform gradient up to the 90% point. It was decided, 
all things considered, that a reasonable bend test should re- 


irces 


manner 


* Abstract of a paper read at the Pittsburgh meeting of the American 
te of Mining & Metallurgical Engineers, October, 1926 
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quire only two of three specimens to be tested, to meet the 
bend test requirements. In deciding upon the minimum thick- 
ness of the mandrel over which the specimens must withstand 
being bent without failure of the coating, consideration was 
therefore given to the mandrel thickness corresponding to 
the 6624% point of the curves. In nearly all cases the mini- 
mum mandrel thickness specified was taken as somewhat less 
than that shown by the “average” curve, but considerably 
above that shown by the lowest curve. 


Proposed Clause Covering Bend Properties 


The following is the clause covering the bending properties, 
both 90° and 180° bends, of galvanized sheets, which has been 
embodied in the proposed specifications for this class of ma- 
terials:T 


Bend Tests—Galvanized Sheets 


(a) All coatings shall be tightly adherent, and shall not 
flake or peel off when bent as hereinafter specified at a mini- 
mum temperature of 65° F. All weights of coating shall with- 
stand bending at right angles (90°) with the upper edge of the 
brake set back one thickness of the material, or in other words, 
so that the radium of the inside of the bend is one thickness, 
the brake being operated at a speed to complete the bend in 
five seconds. 

(b) Three bend pieces, about three by six inches, shall be 
cut from each test strip specified in paragraph 6, adjacent to 
spot test pieces noted in paragraph 10. These shall be bent 
flat (180°) over a mandrel having a semi-circular edge, and 
tightened in a smooth-jawed vise to the required thickness, 
meanwhile forcing the mandrel down into close contact with 
the inside of the bend. (The mandrel may be made of some of 
the material being tested by bending the required number of 
thickness and hammering flat.) Of each three test pieces, at 
least two shall withstand being bent without failure of the 
coating in accordance with Table VI. 


Table VI. 


[Thickness of Mandrel for Flat Bend (180°) 


Tests. 


Weicht of Coating 22-Gauge and Heavier Lighter Than 22-Gauge 
Oz./Sq. Ft Thicknesses Thicknesses 
ia 5 8 
2.0 4 6 


+ U. S. Government Proposed Master Specifications for Sheets, Iron and 
Steel, Flat Black, Flat Galvanized and Corrugated Galvanized. 


New Books 


Bound Volume of THe Metat INpustry—January-December, 


126. Size 9 x 12, 534 pages. Price, payable in advance, $3.00. 
he bound volume of THe METAL INpDuUstTRY comprises the 
pages of our journal for 12 months. An extended re- 


is hardly necessary, but the advantages of having all of 
year’s issues between two covers are such that the publi- 
n of this volume is worth noting. 
of the material published in each issue, aside from ad- 
sing, is included, covering leading technical articles, edi- 
. t ls, correspondence, book reviews, shop problems, patents, 
equipment, reports on and societies, per- 
ls, obituaries, business reports and special items of inter- 
monthly reviews of the wrought metal and ingot metal 
ess, metal prices and supply prices. 
ecial articles of interest are too numerous to list in full, 
1 few will bear special mention. They are: Casting Shop 
ce; Tensile properties of Soldered Joints Under Pro- 
d Stress; Chemical Analysis and the Electro-Plater; 
ts in Fabricating Copper; When Is Electric Heating Ad 
Smelting Secondary Aluminum and Aluminum AI- 
hromium Plating on Printing Plates; A General Sur- 
( Chromium Plating; Reclamation of Foundry Sands; 
Welding Processes; Drop Forging Metals; Metal Spin- 
\ Simple Method for Measuring Polarization and Re- 
ty; Progressive Policies for the Platers’ Society; Dis- 
of Brass Deposits; Analysis of Plating Solutions; Brass 
Iry Pointers; The Fundamentals of 
ce; Statuary and Art Bronzes; 


associations 


Brass Foundry 


Mixing Babbitt: Health 





Hazards of Brass Foundries; Temperature Determination in 
the Metal Foundry; Shall We Have Chromium Plated Gold 
Jewelry? The Application of Technical Control to the Metal 
Rolling Mill; Refractories for Metals; Electro-Sherardizing; 
Electro-Deposition of Tin; What Do We Know About Copper- 
Nickel Alloys? Electro-Plating Tin. 

The Oxwelder’s 
Acetylene Company, Long 
216 pages. Price $1.00 

The Oxwelder’s Manual is a book of instructions for weld- 
ing and cutting by the oxy-acetylene process, now in its 9th 
edition, completely re-written. 


Manual. Published by the 
Island City, N. Y. 


Oxweld 
Size 6 x 9, 


Published as it is by one of 
the leading manufacturers of oxy-acetylene welding equipment 
it has the stamp of knowledge and experience. It must be 
made clear that this book is not a catalog but a manual for 
the practical welder and cutter of metals by the use of oxy- 
acetylene. 

A fair portion of the book is devoted to non-ferrous metals 
which can be seen from the following chapter headings 
Welding Brass and Bronze; Welding Monel Sheet and Cast- 
ings; Welding Cast Aluminum; Welding Copper. 

Other chapters of more general interest but none the less 
valuable and Acetylene; Process of Oxy 
Acetylene Welding and Cutting; Equipment for Welding and 
Cutting; Precautions and Safe Shop 


are: Oxygen 


Practices; Layout and 


Organization 
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f JESSE L. JONES, Metallurgical 
| WILLIAM J. PETTIS, Rolling Mill 


ASSOCIATE 


EDITORS 


BRASS SOLUTIONS 


().— | am called upon to install 5 brassing tanks in a rush, and 
uld be pleased if you could let me have formula of a good re 
liable solution to be operated cold and still, suitable for coating iron 
rk. I have to use unskilled help so would like one that gives 


f trouble. I have used hot brasses but always 


less trouble t 


i minimum amount 


id more or keep a regular color 


\.-We are submitting to you a formula for brass solutions that 
is been incorporated in ‘laters’ Wrinkles,” page 9, for many 
years. This formula will always give results if it is maintained 
continuously upon its original basis as given by standard methods 
of control. The proportions can eventually be increased at least 
50% for deposits. Water 1 gallon; sodium cyanide 


more rapid 


96-98% 5 ozs.; copper cyanide 3 ozs.; zine cyanide 1 oz.; bicarbon 
ite of soda 1 oz.: ammonium chloride ™% o7 Use anodes 80% 
copper; 20% zinc. Temperature 80 deg. F., at 4 to 5 volts. To 
prepare the solution, figure out the gallon capacity of your tanks, 
then the pounds of the se eral materials required based upon the 
number pounds required. Place of the total amount of water 
é tired in the tank first. then heat to 140 deg. | place in the 
water all the cyanide required, then follow up with the copper and 
the zinc; stir thoroughly \dd the balance of the water cold, then 
the bicarbonate of soda and finally the ammonium chloride. St 
gain thoroughly. Let the solution cool down to normal tempera 
ture. It will then be ready for operation. To brighten the brass 
eposit use sodium arsenite. You can purchase this material as a 
chemical compound so it will avoid cutting down arsenic with 
uustic soda, et Add from 1/64 to 1/32 oz. per gallon, plus or 
minus as mav be re juired The addition of caustic potash 
per gallon of solution at intervals when the anodes coat over 
with zinc oxide, will keep them clean and eliminate the use « 


unmonia to maintain color Cc. H. P. Problem 3,614 


BRIGHT NICKEL 


O.—I do bright nickel barrel plating, using cadmium sticks as 


brighteners. My work is small articles made of brass and me of 


teel. The articles come from the nickel as good as you would care 
to see. but I seem to stain the steel articles when I dry then Ch 
brass articles come out ©. K My solution seems ai! right | 
ever use excess acid They stand about 5 S: sing le nickel solu 
tion, boracic acid, and sal-ammoniac How can I drv the steel 
articles without staining? At present I am washing in pickl 


water, then in lukewarm soap water. 


\.—To prevent brown stains on bright nickel plated steei sur 


faces produced by the aid of cadmium metal in the nickel solution 
avoid an excess of cadmium in solution. Keep it slightly more 
cid than for a regular nickel solution or about 4.75 or 5.0. The 
addition of Epsom salts up to & to 12 ozs. per gallon of solution 


may give vou a nickel deposit that will n become prownish in 
drying 

Instead of using a warm soap solution, use a cold solution, then 
rinse direct im hot water and dry out The soap solution should 
he prepared as follows 

In l quart boiling water diss lve l t¢ 2 O7S borax soatT chips 

ny neutral soap chips then add the balance of cold water t 

make a gallon Use as outlined One or the other method should 

ercome vour problem.—C. H. P. Problem 3,615 

BRONZE BUSHINGS 

O.—We are having a great deal of trouble making bronze bush 
ings with und 3%” core 1” to 2” O. D. 12” long. The bushings 

ok alright at both ends, but the center is way off 

We use an ordinary core from core machine and have made 
them up on end also flat, using chaplets 

We would greatly appreciate it if vou could help us out of our 


ditt ulty 
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SHOP PROBLEMS 


IN THIS DEPARTMENT WE ANSWER QUESTIONS RELATING TO SHOP PRACTICE 


W. J. REARDON, 
W.L. ABATE, 
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Foundry CHARLES H 


PROCTOR, Plating Chemica) 
Brass Finishing P. W. BLAIR, 


Mechanical 
\.—We suggest you make these cores so 


the c 


you can use a 
re. We assume your core from the core machine is w 
rods. Even with a core made in a corebox and rodded a 


the core is difficult to handle. It is necessary to use a bras 


as a chaplet in cope and drag in center of bushing. If yo 
do this and use oil sand mixtures for your core sand you 
overcome your troubles. If you pour the castings on en ; 
chaplets are necessary only the rodding of the core. lf 


pour on the flat use the wire chaplets—W. J. R. Problem 3, 


BUFFING SILVER PLATE 


Q.—What is the best method to follow in buffing silver | 
[ am in a job shop and get some reflectors to resilver. | 
small loose buff for color buffing, speed 1800. This 
marks that look like scratches. How [ overcome that? 
kind of buff would be best? I use red rouge. 

A \utomobile presuming they are 
should be finished by the following procedure: Remove t! 
silver and nickel surface by polishing and buffing to a new 
Cleanse carefully, then nickel plate for a few minutes to obt 
nickel surface 


about 
can 


reflectors, made of 


Remove, wash in water and silver st: 


Water 1 


bright 


olution prepared as follows gallon; sodium « 


7 oz.; silver cyanide % oz.; caustic potash %4oz., amm 
chloride “% oz. Voltage 5 to 6. Anodes sheet steel. Strike 
1 few moments, then remove and plate in the regular 
without burning for 10 minutes. Remove, wash and dry out 
olor buff. A six-inch buff should be used for the purposes 
f loose sections, not sewed buffs; between each section pl: 
small section of buff about 2% inches in diameter. Thess 


sections will keep the 6 inch sections apart so that the buff 


not be so hard. Run at 2000 r.p.m. or more. In a piece of « 
2” wide and 6” or 9” long and 1” thick, drive wire nails 

end 4%" apart. Use this to comb out the buff so it will be 
and pliable. For the polishing medium, mix lamp black th 


kerosene oil to a thick paste. Put 
paste on the reflector 


small amount 
With care, you 
mobile reflector —C. H 


just a very 
-not on the buff 
produce a lustre equal to any new aut 


Problem 3,617. 


CASTING FUNNELS 


QO We 


iron 


are pouring our strip metal 63/38 and 70/30, thr 
funnels. While this is satisfactory we 
phosphor bronze (95% 
phospher copper, sufficient to act as the oxidizer), owing t 
fact that the phosphor bronze attacks the cast iron and dissolv: 
Can you suggest to us a metal of which we can make the tri 
which would not be attacked by the phosphor bronze, or 
natively some refractory lining? 
\—We found that cast 
carbon and low phosphor with 2% 


cast have not 


successful with copper, 5% tin, 4 


t 


have iron of 3% silicon and 
very satisfa 
for this class of work when a pouring cup or funnel is used to « 
the metal into the mold. 
lining is advisable 


cements on the 


aluminum is 


Where a trough is used a refrac 
There are a number of 


market for this 


high 
you 


tempera 
purpose, or can make 

fractory yourself by taking, 20 parts carborundum fire 
and 1 part German fire clay, mixed well and tempered to a 
sticks 
thick 
the cast iron 
Problem 3,618. 


a re 
ing clay. It well and stands the heat after drying. It 
as desired. 


with 


be put as There is also a method of swab 


mold bone ash mixed to a paste —W 


CLEANING SILVER 

Q.—At times I 
articles in distillate to remove the greas« 
solution of 


clean Sterling 
from buffing, I dip t 
scratch-brush them direct wt 


various am expected t 


in a cyanide and 


THE 


1927 
clean water. These are orders but I find the 
very disagreeable in its effects on my hands, especially as 
ve small cuts on them. Can some other 
use after the distillate ? 
suggest that you discontinue the use of cyanide in your 
ish water. It is absolutely unnecessary to use cyanide 
trimental to your hands to have them continuously im- 
such a solution. In the old days, bran water was used 
for scratch-brushing silver. The method used was 
in to warm water, stir thoroughly; allow to settle, then 
emaining solution. The bran acts as a softener for the 
enables the articles being brushed, to be clean and uni- 
e next best factor is bicarbonate of Add about 
zs. per gallon of water; the latter material is universally 


my 


you suggest 


soda 


gold, silver, copper and brass scratch-brushing opera 
\fter brushing and washing in water, you can re-immerse 
yanide dip, then in cold. and hot water. Try these 


is. You will obtain better results than when cyanide is 
the scratch-brushing operations.—C. H. P. Problem 3,619 


COLORING COILED SPRINGS 


We should also be glad if you would give us informat:on from 
iders as to what process we could adopt to get coiled wire 
enclosed sample in plain colors and jazz pattern, and the 
vould not have to break on the bent 

uu also give us a formula, either powder: 
g grease from the hands. 
method we can: suggest for 
s per sample in plain colors and in 


wire when it was 


liquid, fi ir 


The only coating the coiled 


jazz patterns 1S as 


The spring wire, coiled, should be lacquered with a 
celluloid dip lacquer which can be purchased from any 
- manufacturer advertising in THE Meta INpUsTRY, or their 


gents in England. The lacquer so applied should become 
nd dry 

ure aniline dyes soluble in grain alcohol or iuse! oil and 
e concentrated solutions of the colors desired in either 


m. Wood alcohol cannot be used; it would dissolve the lac- 
Immerse the lacquer-coated wire or springs in 
for a moment, then drain quickly and wash in clean, cold 
dry slowly with heat. The of the method will 
upon facilities to handle the product quickly. It is the 
er that becomes dyed. It will be tenacious and stand up under 
ending test if properly applied. Jazz colors can be applied 


oating. 


success 


cing several separate dips in several colors. This is the 
easible method we can recommend to you. You can prepare 
d soap for cleansing off grease from hand, etc., by dis- 


2 lbs. tri-sodium phosphate in I gallon of hot water, 180 
Add about 4 ozs. soap chips or good yellow 
a cold bottle for use. 

plendid paste or hand cleansing soap may be prepared as fol- 
30 Ibs. tallow; 5 Ibs. borax powder; 1 lb. powdered alum; 
washing soda; 5 lbs. soap chips; 1 quart water glass: 1 oz 
wintergreen; 5 gallons boiling water; 35 Ibs. pine sawdust 
pare the soap, dissolve the washing soda, borax, alum, water 
nd soap chips in the boiling water. Melt the tallow, then 
to the solution until dissolved. Add the oil of wintergreen 
e a pleasant odor Finally add the pine sawdust; some sand 
be used to repla_e some of the sawdust. Any amount re 
prepared the givel cS 2. © 


soap sliced 


IDS * 
Ips ; 


an he from proportions 


m 3.620 


COPPER ON ZINC 


PI Can zine 


If so, what voltage and maximum 
would be required for a light smooth deposit? 
ith would you recommend and what temperature? About 
would it be necessary to change the bath or add salts 
Would there be any chance of the zinc entering the solution? 


ease furnish me with the following information 
tically copper-plated ? 
de nsity 


Iten 


Copper is being successfully plated over zinc in the overall 
trade. It is necessary however, to operate the copper 
s at temperatures from 120 to 140 deg. F. Zinc oxide on 


ce of the buttons and on the insides is reduced and eventu- 
copper solution, or rather the deposit, takes a bronze tone. 
n be compensated however, by using all the copper anode 
that is possible to use in the plating tank from every angle 
epend upon sodium cyanide and sodium bisulphite as the 
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replenishing factors as much as possible. For every oz. of sodium 
cyanide added, add % bisulphite of soda. The following 
formula should give excellent results: (The proportions 
increased 50 per cent if desired). Water 1 gallon; sodium cyanide 
542 Ozs.; copper cyanide 4 0z.; bisulphite of soda 2 ozs.; caustic 
Prepare the solution in the order given. Use % of 
the water first at 140 deg. F., add the sodium and copper cyanides, 
then the balance of the water cold, then the bisulphite of soda and 
caustic potash. To brighten the 


Oz 


may be 


potash oz. 


The solution is then complete 
copper deposit, 1/32 oz. of hyposulphite of soda may 
per gallon of solution. Voltage, still solution 4 to 5; mechanical 
8 to 10; amperage 20 per sq. of surface area. Naturally when the 
solution finally becomes impregnated with too much zinc, it would 
be necessary to replace it or replace with 50 per cent new copper 
solution. We are unable to advise you how often this be 
H. P. Problem 3,621 


be added 


would 
necessary.—LC. 


CRYSTALLIZED SILVER SOLUTION 


Q.—Would you be kind enough to instruct me as to how to 


rectify my silver solution which seems to form crystals in the 
bottom of the vat? The solution seems to plate all right, but | 
know that something is missing when crystals form like that 
| may also add that the anodes get very dark while solution is 
running, and I have to clean them often. The vat is very small, 
measuring 20” x 12” x 10” 

\.—We presume that your silver solution has been operated 


for quite a long period and the results are that the solution now 


contains excessive amounts of sodium carbonate which is noted by 


crystals forming upon the bottom of the tank, and presumably 
upon the anodes also if left in the solution over Sunday. Your 
problem is an easy one to overcome. You have cold weather 


at times. When a very cold evening comes along, place the solution 


outside so that it can get the full benefit of the low tempera 
‘ture The next morning the solution will have a considerable 
quantity of slushy ice-like crystals. These are sodium carbonate 
crystals, as you have noted, and are the basic cause of your 
silver anodes coating over so readily. Pour off the clear silver solu 


tion, which is best done by using several thicknesses of cheeseclot}! 
tacked to a light When the silver solution has all 
been passed through the cheesecloth, wash the soda crystals that re 


wooden frame 


main with a little cold water; then throw them away or use in yout 
alkaline cleaner. They contain no silver cyanides, for silver cor 

verted into cyanides does not freeze. Following these manipulations 
your solution should be back again to its normal You 
can then add small proportions of sodium cyanide to the solution 
to clear up the anodes, from % oz. upwards per gallon of solution 
If gold and silver platers once this 
eliminating the carbonates from their solutions, they would make 
cold weather.—C. H. P 3,622 


basis 


realized simple method of 


use of Problem 


good 


ZINC PLATING 


Q.—We are zinc plating small castings but they turn black after 


they come out of the tank. Our solution seems to be all right be 


cause when the castings are in the tank they plate but turn black 
after we dry them. 

A—You do not mention the type of zinc plating solution 
operate; cyanide or acid? We presume from your statement r: 


garding your difficulties that you operate a zinc cyanide solutior 
It is difficult to tell just what is wrong without an analysi f 
the solution. To improve the conditions, we suggest that you add 


at least 1 oz. more sodium cyanide per gallon of solution. Figure 


eut the total amount of sodium cyanide required for the entire 
solution, then dissolve the cyanide in as little hot water as possible 
at 180 deg. F. or less. In the cyanide solution for every gallon 


of zine solution, dissolve 1% oz. of red oxide of mercury, for in 


stance for 100 gallons of zinc solution, 12 ozs. of oxide of mercury 
maximum will be required although it may be possible that half 
this amount will be sufficient. We give you this data to prove 
the value of the zinc mercury process so be governed accordingl 


and obtain permission to use the process 

j malleable iron, then it may 
be necessary cadmium oxide, dissolved 
an equal amount of sodium cyanide per gallon of solution, dis 
in as little hot water as possible previously. Cast 
iron is a difficult problem to plate satisfactorily in a 
solution —C. H. P. Problem 3,623 


If the articles are made of cast or 


to add occasionally 1 oz 
lved 
or malle ible 


Cvanide Zine 
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PATENTS 


1,613,588. January 4, 1927. Air Brush. William F. Gradolph 
and Godfrey Mueller, Toledo, Ohio, assignors to the De Vilbiss 
Manufacturing Toledo, 

( Ohio. 
In an instrument of the class de- 
scribed, inner and outer nozzles having 
concentric discharge orifices and one 
\ having a conical bearing on the other 
to retain the orifices in concentric re- 
lation and to permit rotary adjustment 
of one on the other, the outer nozzle 
having lateral air discharge passages, 


Company, 





vision in the conical bearing for the supply of air from 
1 supply source to the outer discharge orifice and also to the 
lateral discharge passages for producing a fan spray when the 


yuter nozzle is in predetermined positions only of adjustment 


yn the inner nozzi 

1,613,878. January 11, 1927. Plating Equipment. Wilfred 
©. Emard, Brookfield, IIl., assignor to Elmer J. Mercil, Oak 
Park, Ill 

In a plating equipment, two plat , 
ing tanks, one of which is disposed | 
within the limits of the other, a 





whose line of travel its directionally 


traveling conveyor above the tanks 5 Ti cime 
L > 


similar to the line of division b« 


tween said tanks, and a work support moved by the conveyor 
ind straddling the lin division between the tanks whereby 
1 plurality of articles suspended from said support may be 
moved imultaneously vith some of the articles passing 


through one tank and the remainder through the other tank. 


1,614,303. January 11, 1927. Process of Producing Corro- 
sion-Resisting Coating on Iron and Steel and Products 
Thereof. Chad H. Humphries, Indianapolis, Ind., assignor to 
Metals Protection Corporation, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Process of protecting iron and steel articles against corro- 
sion which comprises applying to the surfaces thereof succes- 
sive coatings of a metal which is electropositive to iron, a 
metal which is electronegative to said first named coating 
metal, and finally a coating of chromium. 


1,614,360. January 11,1927. Ap- 
paratus for Making Castings. [red 
Granade, St Louis Mo., as 
one-half to Mueller 
Brass Foundry Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


\ permanent mold having a 


signor of 





cavity of considerable depth and 
provided with a closure whereby 





the casting may be withdrawn 
endwise and a fragile ingate ex- 


tending along the cavity and adapted to permit withdrawal of 


the casting. 


1,614,422-5. January 11, 1927. Rolling Mill. James R. Coe, 
Waterbury, Conn., assignor to American Brass Company, 
Waterbury, Conn. 

four patents on a rolling mill of 
special design and construction for 
rolling brass One of the claims is 
is tollows 


In a rolling mill, a pair of spaced 








housings having transverse openings 








therein, a working roll between the — sy a = 
housings, a backing roll for the work i 

roll extending longitudinally thereof, 4 : j a 
said backing roll being reduced in jf . a 


diameter at points intermediate its 
length to form a plurality of spaced bearings and provide a 


plurality of spaced bearing surfaces to engage the working 
roll, sup 


upporting bearings for the bearings on the backing roll, 











A REVIEW OF CURRENT 


PATENTS OF INTEREST 





and a rigid support for said supporting bearings extendi: 
tween the housings and projecting at its ends into said 
ings so as to be supported by the housings. 


1,614,662. January 18, 1927. Lead Plating of Metals. 
liam R. Dickens, Copperhill, Tenn. 

Che method of lead coating metals which consists in 
taneously subjecting the metal surface to be coated and | 


lead to the action of an oxhydrogen flame in which the | 
gen exceeds the ratio H,O. 
1,614,752. January 18, 1927. Silver Alloy and Method of 


Making Same. Walter L. Mitchell, Newark, N. J., ass 
to Tiffany & Company, New York, N. Y. 

\ tarnish resisting silver alloy containing over 90 per 
silver and an alkali metal in amount sufficient to prod 
alloy softer than the usual commercial silver alloy a: 
formation of an easily removable deposit when exposed t 
atmosphere 


1,614,878. January 18, 1927. Nickel-Copper Alloy and 
Process of Making Same. William F. Cochrane, Balt 
Md., assignor, by mesme assignments, to U. S. Indu 
\lcohol Company, a corporation of West Virginia. 

\ cast nickel copper alloy having a total nickel content 
tween 20 per cent and 50 per cent, and including a su 
tial amount of lead, tin and zinc below 5 per cent eacl 


exterior portions of the casing having a higher nickel conte: 
than the interior thereof and the alloy being in the fort 
solid solutions without the formation of any intercrystalline 
structure. 


1,615,009. January 18, 1927. Process of Treating Aluminum 
Dross and the Like. John G. G. Frost, Cleveland, Ohio 
signor to The National Smelting Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


is 


The method of recovering metallic aluminum from t 
aluminum dross or the like containing finely divided particles 
of molten aluminum, which comprises conveying said dross 
upwardly of-an inclined container, causing particles of said 


molten aluminum to coagulate and permitting said recov 
molten aluminum to flow downwardly of said container 


1.615.109 


January 18, 1927. Electric Furnace. | 
Robert ( oe, 


Waterbury, Conn., assignor to The An 
Brass Company, Waterbury, Conn. 

In a rocking electric furnace a hor- 
izontal cylinder having in its ends 
openings in line with the axis of 
movement of said cylinder, the outer 





portions of said openings being larger 
than the inner portions thereof, 
electrodes substantially filling the inner portion of said 
ings, plugs surrounding said electrodes and substantially 
ing the outer portions of said openings, means for m« 
said plugs relatively to said cylinder, and means for m 
said electrodes relatively to said cylinder and plugs, bot 
said means being supported independently of said cyli: 
and means for lifting said cylinder when said plugs and ele 
trodes are in outward position. 


1,615,585. January 25, 1927. Process of Producing Corro 
sion- Resisting Coatings on Iron and Steel and Product. 
H. Humphries, Indianapolis, Ind., assignor to Metals Pr 
tion Corporation, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Che process of protécting iron and steel articles ag 
corrosion which comprises electrodepositing upon the su 
of such an article composite coatings comprising a layer 
metal electropositive to iron and a superposed layer of c! 
ium 

1,615,707. January 25, 1927. Corrosion-Resisting Metal 
Charles E. Jones and Mark A. Atuesta, Schenectady, N 
assignors to General Electric Company, a corporation of 
York. 

\n article of manufacture comprising a body of fer 
metal, a film of cadmium thereon and a film of tin over! 
said cadmium film 





foce 
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_ NEW AND USEFUL DEVICES, MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES OF INTEREST 
i 
NEW AUTOMATIC PLATING MACHINE 
k B. Stevens, Inc., Detroit, Mich., have placed on the The transfer movements of the work from one tank to another 
, new automatic plating machine which cleans, rinses, follow a rectangle The work is lifted vertically, then moved 
lates and dries the work automatically. horizontally and then lowered vertically into the next tank for the 
tic plating machines are now fairly well known but — succeeding operation. 
ine has claimed for it several unique features. The Briefly stated, the advantages claimed for this plating machine 
hine rests on the floor without any overhead work are as follows 
and for that reason the machine lends itself readily 1. The entire mechanism rests on the floor. 
of verhead room. It also allows for hoods over the top of 2. Chain stretch does not affect timing. 
us improving ventilation. 3. A mechanically perfect transfer in 10 seconds 
rods are returned underneath the tank and back to the 4. Work rods returned underneath tank to starting position 
, position without being disturbed in any way 5. Perfected electrical contacts—will carry any amount of cur 
ting racks themselves are returned to the loading posi rent. 
1 carrier which is an integral part of the machine. The 6. Variable speed control—period of plating time may be 
speed control is also another feature which allows the changed instantly 
change instantly the speed of the machine, thus 7. Transfers are individual units—changes in process can be 
id ng it in accordance with the requirements of the work. made at any time. 
ine is designed to carry very high currents, in line with 8. Racks returned to loading position on carrier, which is an 
| in the electro-plating industry to-day, and it is possible integral part of the machine. 
6,000 to 8,000 amperes, if necessary, to each indivdiual 9. Installation cost—the expense is very low—nearly as simple 
d as putting in still tanks. 
ie 
m 
Ss 
d 







ENTIRE MACHINE SETS ON FLOOR 
NO OVERMEAOD CONSTRUCTION 





TRANSFER CONSISTS OF ¢ ™ 
FARTS OFF 3 

JAK AND SPERS 

TEN SECONDS IF NE 








MOTOR WITH SUPFICIPNT OVERLOAD] 
CAPACITY DIRECT CONNECTED 
TO VARIABLE SPERD UNIT r 


d 
VARIABLE SPPPD AND KPDUCT 
WITH CHROME VANAT 
ING FRICTION SUKFACE Q 
PROVIDED FOR SPEED CHAN 


STEVENS AUTOMATIC PLATING MACHINI 





THIS END CAN BE EXTE NDRD] 
FOR DRYER IP DESIKED 


ALL GEARS RUN IN OIL IN CAST 
HRON HOUSINGS PROVIDED WITH 
BALL OF ROLLER BEARINGS 


GROUND KEY LUBRICANT 


e years ago the United Oil Manufacturing Company of very rigid. The lubricant must never dry out or harden, causing 
Penn., was asked by a local manufacturer of brass goods the stem to bind, regardless of the time cocks are stored before 
velop a satisfactory lubricant for ground key work. Over being put into service. It must give an easy turning cock. It 


formulz had been tried. The lubricant found most satis- must not be affected by extremes of heat. It must not be affected 
ry was composed of Beeswax, Japan Wax, Degras and Rape- by cold. 
il. This formula was later found to be the “secret formula” The laboratory of the United Oil Manufacturing Company 


iny makers of ground key work, men coming back at night to worked for a period of eighteen months on this problem. During 
the lubricant so their fellow workmen and competitors would the experimental work practically every known grade of Wax, 

w what went into it. Gum, Rubber, etc., was used, securing the necessary samples from 
Europe, Africa, South America and India. 






requirements laid down by the local manufacturer were 
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me of this work was a lubricant marketed under the 

ut ime Neverstick Ground Key Compound. This lubricant 

i tf the rigid requirements of the local manufacturer In 
iking tests on this lubricant cocks were placed in service on steam 

r a period of eight weeks in an effort to break down the 
lubricant or melt it off the cocks; but without success One 


complained that their employees were not careful in applying 
cks and some of it 


the cK ck 


the lubricant to the « that 


would be smeared 
They could not remove this lubricant 


solution 


sutside T 
and when 
i revolving brush, they 


brush Cocks 


* oiling the cocks in a soda 


cocks in 


from the 


removed by 
could not 
lubricated 


leaning the remove 


the lubricant with Neverstick 


tests such as dropping them in boiling water, leaving them 


time and removing them, dropping them into cold water 
effort to make them bind lhe lubricant however has 
stood the most severe tests. Coffee cocks lubricated wit 


compound have been in service for over a year without | 
still turning as freely as the day they were put into servi 

[wo other grades of lubricant were developed, No. 17 
Ground Key Compound, giving an easy 
temperature belok zero; No. 22 
pound giving easy 


stick turning 
Neverstick Ground Ke, 
turning cocks at zero degrees Fahrenh« 
three grades are neutral, meeting the requirement of mal 
Chemical Stoneware, as they are not attacked by commercia 
such as sulphuric and hydrochloric 


BUFFING AND POLISHING EQUIPMENT 


Ground Key Compound have been given all manner of severe 
American Electric Motor Company, Milwaukee, Wis., is 
e manufacturer of a complete line of buffing and polishing 


juipment [They are 


primarily manutactur 


I I motors in 
ther main products 
his line are motors 

e polyphase in 

luct type and ot 
he 40-degree totally 
enclosed  self-ventila 
ted type The latter 


s used in conjunction 


with their polishing 
equipment ind is said 


he sate igainst 

lyyat ' lirt 
ine of the advan 

claimed for the 


type 


wes 
totally enclosed 
f motor is that the 
shaft bearings do not 
churn or develop heat 
in a bath of oil. They 
ire lubricated through 
i patented design of a 
still bath of oil by 


i special 





circulating REAR VIEW OF BUFFING 


method in which a disc 


LATHE 
carries oil into an upper chamber and down by gravity 


ows through the top of the bearing, down through the bottom 


} } 


CORE TESTING 


unl back into the oil sump. This gives a stream line of oil in 
After a number of years of experimenting during which many 
types of core testing machines were built and tried out, the Wads- 


worth Core Testing Machine was developed by the Wadsworth 
Core & Machine and Equipment Company of Akron, Ohio. The 


machine as now constructed uses a core made in the form of a 


briquet commonly employed for testing cement and concrete 
The mixture to be tested is made into cores in the core box 
tanding between the machine base and the scales in the 
‘ mpanying illustration. The cores are then baked at a standard 


temperature and placed between the grips shown at the left of the 


illed 


above the 


with shot and the 


bucket 


machine is 


slotted link 


pper back of the 


small n working in the controls 


the value at the bottom of the shot hopper \fter the core is in 
pla he bucket is hung on the hook and the pin controlling the 
lve raised. This starts the shot to falling into the bucket. The 
moment the core breaks the bucket drops and the slotted link 
throws the control pin down, thus shutting off the shot supply 
| ire then weighed on the scales shown at the right 
BAKING TEST CORES 

\When comparing sand mixtures or binders the cores should be 
bal 1 constant temperature and under uniform conditions 
To accomplish this, a laboratory core oven has been put on the 
mark is supplied with either gasoline stoves or with 


the bearings at all times 


dormant in the sump 


ind still leaves a major portior 

The motor is hinged and is removable as a unit with tl 

plate and with a belt take up through a positive locked me 
i threaded giving an eight-inch radius movement 

individual machine is a unit within itself of all electrical ap; 
mnections being made at the factory 


screw, 





rOTALLY ENCLOSED MOTOR 


gas stoves. whet 
A thermometer is passed through a 


small opening in the top of the oven during baking. 


This device can be used in any foundry 
equipped with gas or not. 

















CORE TESTING MACHINI 
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MAKING SAMPLE 


paring sands the following procedure should be em- 
ike small samples of the regular sand in use or the 
as a Standard and of the new sand to be tested. Make 
es of cores from these and dry some of each batch in 
Then pull them from the machine. In making 
e cores the same binder should be used in each case and 
same proportion of water. Both samples of sand should 
hen making up the mixture, for it has been discovered 
8% to 10% of moisture by weight in sand may increase 


CORE MIXTURES 


plate. 
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its volume as 
measure 

For comparing sands the same binder should always be used 
In the case of oil sand cores it is well to have a sample of linseed 
oil or of standard oil which is kept for this purpose 

Few foundrymen amount of money that could be 
saved by providing a heated or dry core storage and then looking 
after the handling of the cores in the plant to see that they are 
not exposed to the Attention to this fact 
in many cases decrease the binder expense more than half 


much as 40% when it is not packed hard in the 


some core 


realize the 


undue moisture would 


ELECTRIC MELTING POT 


er addition to the Trent line of electrically heated metal 
melting solder, lead, babbitt, tin, etc., is a 100 Ibs. lead 
This, it is claimed, has all the advantages of quick heat- 
npactness of design and reliability of the smaller sizes, in 
to its larger capacity. 
f the problems which arises in the design of all melting 
en they get above the small class is that of suitable termi- 
tlets. This, it is stated, has been satisfactorily solved by 
terminal box with an outlet in the bottom which 
irranged for BX connection of rigid metal conduit. The 
ils are placed horizontally from the side walls of the cast 
ich facilitates connection and inspection. 
ther feature of this metal pot is its portability, and, when 
|, semi-rigid eye bolts secured on the rim of the casting 
These are also useful when pouring direct from the 
i bearing. The eye bolts then, in co-operation with the 
from the crane, act as a fulcrum and facilitate pouring. 
rucible is of a special grade of cast iron and the shape 
n carefully proportioned to stand the strain incident to 
ind cooling of a considerable mass of metal. The casing is 
eet steel 


1 cast 


7 
plied. 


with welded seams reinforced with steel bands. 


th this larger size of metal pot, the manufacturers recom- 


the 


con 


imend very strongly 


use of temperature 
trol, as it may be 
realized that 
ficent energy is 
a pot to 


easily 
when = suf 
put into 
heat a hundred 
pounds of metal in thirty 
five to forty-five min 
provision must he 
made against overheating, 
not 


possible 


utes, 
only on account of 
the 


losses 


damage to 
but to prevent 
ot the metal. Controlled 
temperatures decrease 


pot 


and 


Ire SS 





current con 
sumption 
Pees. ee Pag This pot can be used 
0 LB. ELECTRIC LEAD FURNAC! a . 
tor melting salts requir 
ing a temperature less 
than 1000° F. It is made by the Harold E. Trent Company, 
259 N. Lawrence street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


AUTOMATICALLY CONTROLLED MOTOR-DRIVEN AIR COMPRESSOR 


e of the features of the exhibit of the Worthington Pump 
& Machinery Corporation, New York, N. Y., at the American 
irymen’s Convention, Detroit, Mich., was an automatically 
led synchronous motor-driven air compressor. In this 
he starting of the compressor has been simplified to the 





WORTHINGTON 


COMPRESSOR 


AIR 


§ simply pressing a button, the need for manual un 
ng and skilled attendance fot the motor being eliminated. 
synchronous motor driving the compressor is direct- 
ted on the compressor crank shaft and is provided 
in exciter belted from the compressor shaft. A push- 
controlled starting panel permits the unit to be started 
erely pressing a button, the motor field being “thrown 
tomatically at the proper time. The compressor is pro- 
with automatic initial unloading, causing the load on 









the compressor to be automatically relieved when starting and 
thrown on automatically when the motor reaches synchronous 
speed. 

The compressor is 15 in. by 9% in. by 12 in. duplex, two 
stage equipped with well known Worthington Feather valves 
and variable capacity control. By means of the 
latter feature the capacity of the compressor is regulated by 
increments or steps of 25 per cent of full rated capacity. This 
permits varying demands for air to be met without severe 
fluctuations of the load on the power plant and lines, helping 
to maintain good voltage regulation within the plant. The 
compressor is driven by a 105-hp. motor. 


five-step 


TAPER 


STRIP FLASKS 





The aluminum taper strip flask manufactured by the American 
Foundry Equipment Company, of Mishawaka, Ind., is constructed 
with a 5-degree taper, the smallest end being at the top, which 
permits the flask to be lifted off the mold in a vertical direction 
after the completion of the mold insead of releasing latches and 
opening hinges on the corners, as has heretofore been common 
practice with the “straight side wood” snap flask. 

There is a sand strip on the lower part of the cope that, after 
the mold has been completed, is withdrawn (a matter of only 
about half an inch), which will permit the cope to strip free from 






ALUMINUM TAPER STRIP FLASK 


THE ME’ 





the mold, and as the bottom board is used when the drag is 
rolled over, there is nothing to stop the drag section of the flask 
from lifting off. It is a very quick, easy and free removal of 
he fla when the mold is completed 

AX ice 1s offered to the foundryman of three styles of pins 
;-in. round and squar V-type; %-in. round. Other variations 

made order. 

~s = , ——s 


Equipment and 


TAL 


Supply Catalogs 
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GLAZED CRUCIBLES 


The New York Brass Foundry, New York, reports 
glazed crucibles made by the Joseph Dixon Crucible Cor 
described in THE Metat Inpustry for October, 1925, a: 
giving long runs. At that time records were made of 195 
on two crucibles melting various types of br 


er 4 
} 


ind 2/9 hnea's 











Car Wheel Grinding. Norton Company, Worcester, Mass. 


Frictionless Metals. Frictionless Metal Company, St. Louis, 
M< 

Hardinge Super Thickener and Clarifier. Hardinge Com 
pal 

Motor Fuel. Kansas | Testing Laboratory, Kansas City, 
M 

Operation Notes for Ball Mill Users. Hardinge Company, 
Yi rk Pa 

Rubber Respirator. !lanson & Van Winkle Company, New 

kw. 1 

Special Machinery. Steacy-Schmidt Manufacturing Com 

inv, York, Pa 


Meakerite and Brightening Salts. Meaker Galvanizing Com 


pa \ {( hicayvo 11] 

Laboratory Sinks, Pipe and Fittings. U. S. Stoneware Com 
pany \kron, Ohio 

Electric Power Apparatus. Ideal Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, Mansfield, Ohio 

The Homo Method for Tempering of Steel. Leeds & Nort! 

Company, Philadelphia, Pa 

Bulletin on Development of Testing Equipment. (dam 
Hilger, itd., London, England 

Crysteel Refrigerator Cabinets. Benjamin Electric Manu 
acturing Company, Chicago, II 


Lincoln Welder Instruction Manual. Lincoln Electric Con 
id, Ohi Price, $] 


Airco Davis-Bournonville Oxygen Manifolds. 
Sales New York. 


Air | 


tion 


Lompany, 


A. B. C. of Hydrogen Ion Control. 


Products Company, Baltimore, Md. 


LaMotte Ch: 4 


A Revelation in Woven Metal-Metalace. Diamond 


facturing Wyoming, Pa. 


Company, 


Mich., a Progressive American City. | 


Lansing, 
} Mic h. 


Chamber of 


Commerce, Lansing, 
Policvholders’ 


New 


Dervice 


Yo ork. 


Profitable Profit-Sharing. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 


Slyblast Tilted Mills for sand blast, 


W. W. Sly Manufacturing 


shot blast or grit 


Company, Cleveland, Ohi 


Alloy Data Sheets, covering aluminum-bronze, bronze 
i ] William H 


rs bronze be Barr Inc., B 


i § 


arings, ete 


William Feather 


Supply Com, 


Brushings. \ houses edited by 
monthly by the 


Cleveland, Ohio 


organ 


published Ferro 


Enamel 


Chemical Engineering and Graduate Courses in Chem 
Metallurgical and Gas Engineering. 
\1 \rbor, Mich. 


University of M 


\ t 


Enamelers’ Training Course. An outline of practi 
theoretical study of the art of porcelain enameling 
Enamel Supply Company 


ASSOCIATIONS and SOCIETIES 


REPORTS OF THE CURRENT PROCEEDINGS OF THE VARIOUS ORGANIZATIONS 


ALUMINUM BRONZE MANUFACTURERS’ 


HEADQUARTERS, 810 


Aluminum bronze is a 


non-ferrous alloy resembling steel in 
many of its physical properties. The differences between the twi 
are chiefly those of composition and resistance to corrosion. This 
metal, therefore, can be used in place of steel for many structural 
parts with but little, if any, change in design or method of work 
ing. In addition, aluminum bronze has wear-resisting properties 
which have proved to be of value in worm wheels and bearings 
Many manufacturers of alloys have tried to make aluminum 
bronze castings and rolled products but have met with indifferent 


success principally because of their lack of information about the 
alloy itself, usually concerning the technique and handling. It has 
been demonstrated that the most improved manufacturing 
ds must be followed if the engineer and consumer are to be 
assured the advantage of the well known valuable properties of 
aluminum bronze. 

Therefore, a group of prominent manufacturers of aluminum 
bronze have formed an organization for purposes of research and 
this organization will be known as The Aluminum Bronze Manu- 
facturers’ Institute. 

\ central office, or headquarters, has been opened in Washington, 
D. ¢ The member companies of the Institute are: 

American Metal Products Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 
Buffalo Bronze Die Cast Corporation, Buffalo, New York; Dur- 
iron Company, Dayton, Ohio; Hills-McCanna Company, Chicago, 
Illinois; The Michigan Smelting and Refining Company, Detroit, 


meth 


INSTITUTE 


18th STREET, WASHINGTON D. C. 


The Director of the Institute W. M. Corse, Metallurgical 
gineer, Washington, D. C. Mr. Corse has been 
the aluminum bronze industry in this country since its ince] 

Through co-operative advertising, research and development 
Institute plans to establish the reputation and increase the u 
aluminum bronze as a reliable, first-quality engineering mat: 

The central office will serve as a clearing house for distril 
information on the uses and properties of this valuable n 
Every engineer knows how difficult it is to secure accurat 
formation regarding the right metal or alloy for a particular 
pose. It is the desire of every manufacturer of repute to fu 
correct data, because a good alloy used under wrong condition 
acts only to his disadvantage. 

It is one of the objects of the Institute to serve as a s 
of information between engineer and manufacturer, and 
hoped that the engineer in search of authentic informatio 
aluminum bronze will take advantage of and be aided by 
facilities offered. 

FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURER: 
HEADQUARTERS, CARE OF H. COLE ESTEP, WEST 3rd AND 

LAKESIDE AVENUE, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


connected 








At the annual meeting of the Foundry Equipment Manufactur 
Association, at Cleveland, Feb. 1, Thomas W. Pangborn, P: 


born Corporation, Hagerstown, Md., was elected president. S 
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\V. Sly Manufacturing Company, Cleveland, was chosen 
ind H. Cole Estep, West Third and Lakeside 
veland, was reelected secretary-treasurer. E. O. 


2« 


Beardsley & Piper Company, Chicago, and N. S. 


Whiting Corporation, Harvey, Ill., were elected direc- 


ree vears from Feb. z 


WASTE MATERIAL DEALERS 
EADQUARTERS, TIMES SQUARE BUILDING, NEW YORK 
Metal Division, of which George Birkenstein of Chi- 

hairman, anticipates holding a very well attended 

Tuesday atternoon, March 15th, at Z o'clock. Che 





F » of the Metal Division will immediately follow the 
rs’ luncheon and will be held in the same room im 
ollowing the serving of the luncheon. All mem 


he Metal Division are urged to attend this important 


CHICAGO BRANCH, A. E. S. 


HEADQUARTERS, CARE OF ROBERT MEYERS, 
2432 WILSON AVENUE 


29th, 1927, saw another milestone passed in the history 
Branch, American Electro-Platers Society, the day ot 
Annual Banquet and Educational Meeting in the Red 
Room of the New Palmer House, Chicago, Illinois. It 
st successful event. Much credit is due to H. A. Gilbert- 
Chairman of the Committee and his efficient company of 
rs and Committee men; R. J. Hazuck in charge of Publicity; 
oureux in charge of Arrangements: O. E. Servis and F. J. 
n charge of Educational Program, and Robert Meyers, 
ng and Reservations, President Hay, S. E. Huenerfauth, 
Hunter, J. P. Manz, H. Magnus and F. J. Hanlon, Gen 
mmittee, and the many members of the reception committee 
xcellent work. 
ucational program started promptly at 2:30 P. M. with 
Supreme President O. E. Servis presiding and about 150 
rs, visitors and visiting members in attendance. The papers 
by C. Nixon of Western Clock Company, Peru, Illinois, 
rter of Edison Appliance Company, and Dr. O. P. Watts, 
s unable to be with us but sent his paper. This session also 
isure of presence of our founder, Charles H. Proctor, who 
been with us for quite some time. He spoke on Rust 
fing of Steel and Black upon Zinc. 


ORLANDO C. HARN 


lo Clinton Harn, advertising manager f the National 

mpany of New York, won the first prize gold medal under 

Bok Awards for distinguished work in advertising in 1926 

Mr. Harn was born in 

Davton, Ohio, and edu- 

cated at Ohio Wesleyan 
l 


and Cornell universities. 

His first business ex- 
perience was as clerk ina 
book store. Upon 
graduation from college, 
became a reporter on the 
Cleveland Leader; later 





telegraph editor Cleve- 
land Press, and agent for 
Scripps-McRae Press 
Association. He edited 
trade papers and went in- 
to advertising work with 
H. J. Heinz Company, 
Pittsburgh. Since 1905 
he has been advertising 
manager of National 
Lead Company. He 
originated the now fami- 





a 





ORLANDO C. HARN 
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H. A. Gilbertson spoke on the Corrosion of Silver Deposits and 
’. T. Taylor spoke on Plating Room Control. 
Chairman Servis is to t 


e congratulated for his excellent work 
at this session in presiding at these Educational Meetings. 

It was a great pleasure to stand in the foyer and witness the 
arrival of the different members and their families; Milwaukee 
Branch with twenty-five percent of its members, and several ladies ; 
Detroit, Grand Rapids, Bridgeport, St. Louis, Cleveland, Indian 
apolis, New York and Newark. Some of these notables, were 
in the Milwaukee delegation, Supreme Vice-President Stuernagel 
President Gov dsell, Joseph Bykowski, Jack Geisman, A. | Shep 
erd cf Flint. St. Louis had Frank Terrio; Grand Rapids, Past 


Supreme President and Editor W. J. Allen, Albert Barrows of 
Kalamazoo; Cappie Taylor 


of New Jersey, : Messrs lannert, 
Whitson and Proctor of New York; MacKeon the sulphur man 
from Pittsburgh and John Oberender of Bridgeport, Conn. There 


were noted many Chi 


o Branch, out of town member 

Martin Dunz and Mr. Hoenscheid of Peru, Illinois, the Howards of 
Elgin,, Il., the L. Shaws of Freeport Ill., the Hay’s of Kenosha, 
Wisconsin, and many others 


da S suc is 


The entertainment started with songs by Miss A. Clansen, and 
dancing by French Dresden Doll. It wound up with a very 


versatile act by the Tripoli Trio, very appropriate 
Last but not least it is with a real respect that we call 
ittention to the yeoman service of the secretary of Chicago Brat 
bert Meyers and his four assistants at the door, William Meggs, 
Oscar Smidel, J. P. Manz and J. C. Mopp. Mr. Meyer on duty 
from 1:30 P. M 


F. J. Hani 
NEWARK BRANCH, A. E. S. 


HEADQUARTERS, CARE OF ROYAL F. CLARK, P. O. BOX 201 


The Newark Branch will hold its Ninth Annual Banquet and 


7 ary yoy , se ‘ 
ducational Session on April 30, 1927, at Achtel Stetters Hall, 846 
Broad Stree 
Informat 1 Cal « btained tron thie ecretary it the iddre 
' 
ted above 


INTERNATIONAL FELLOWSHIP CLUB 


HEADQUARTERS, CARE OF R. HAZUCHA, 1115 WASHINGTON 
BOULEVARD, CHICAGO, ILL. 


\ meeting of the International Fellowship Club was held at a 
luncheon at the Aldine Club, 200 5th Avenue, New Yorl n 
February 19, 1927 The Code of Ethics was discussed and reco: 
mended for option at the annual meeting 

t Dutch Boy” Painter trade-mark used by that company 

He was ne of the organizers of the Association of 
Na 1 Advertising Managers, and was its second president ; also 
for two terms president of the Technical Publicity Associati 
He was chairman for four years of the National Advertising Con 
mission of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World, an 
important body representative of all the advertising interests of 
the country. He was a member of the Executive Committee of the 


\. A. C. of W.; member of Board of Directors, Audit 


Bureau of 
Circulations, since its o1 


ganization and served as its President for 


six terms 

Mr. Harn has devoted much attention to the co-operative ad 
vertising campaign of the paint and varnish industry, known as 
the Save-the-Surface Campaign, being a member of the Executi 
Committee which is conducting the campaign and chairman of 
its sub-committee on advertising 

Although Mr. Harn went to National Lead ( 
lvertising man, he at once began studying the 
1 its phases and t 


ompany as an 
a lead business in 

his study resulted in his contributing two vears 
ago to the literature of the metal the book entitled “Lead the 
Precious Metal.’ His most conspicuous work, 


( 
] 
al 


however, con- 
tinued to be in the field of advertising and on February 15, 1927 
he was called to Cambridge to receive the Harvard School of 
Business Administration’s gold medal awarded “for distinguished 
personal service jrendered Americam commerce and 
through raising the standards of advertising.” 

On March 1, 1927, Mr. Harn severs his 


industry 


connection with Na- 
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tional Lead Company t ecome managing director of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations, an organization of more than 1,900 news- 

pe! business papers, tarm papers, Magazines, advertisers and 
advertising agents, of which he had been president for more than 

irs. Mr. Harn takes up the work of the late Stanley Clague, 
whose death was noted in THe Mertat Inpustry for February, 
1927 

George H. Walsh has been placed in charge of the new 
ifice of the Dings Magnetic Separator Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., recently opened at 304 Rice Building, Boston, Mass 


Charles U. Unterzuber has been appointed general manager 
\Works, and the ¢ Chaplet 


Company, ¢ served 


the ¢ leveland 


Ohio He 


le veland Nickel 


nd Manutacturing leveland 





INDUSTRY 


Vol. 25. N 


these interests in the capacity of assistant manager for 


two years. F. Hohlfelder Company, who are owne: 
operators of the above companies, also own and oper 
Cleveland Elbow Company, and the Cleveland Copper 


Company of which Mr. Unterzuber is also manager 

C. W. Coleman, who recently severed his connectic: 
the Tabor Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia, has « 
in business on own behalf at 10 Savoy street 
Mr. Coleman served 31 years with the Tab: 
vany, selling and demonstrating that firm’s molding m: 
in America and Europe. He will handle various ty; 
oundry equipment and also will represent the Pangbor 


poration, Md 


his 
. I gland. 





Hagerstown, 


Obituaries 





ASA W. LA FRANCE. 


\sa W. La France died January 23rd at his home in 
N. } at the age of &2 Mr. La 
ounders of the France 


Elmira, 


years France was one of the 


Engine Company, Inc., 
Elmira, becoming associated with that company in 1870. He re 


f American La Fire 


tired from active business in 1905 
HAWLEY A. NEWKIRK 
Hawley A. Newkirk, a pioneer brass manufacturer in the Middle 
West, died January 20 at St. Luke’s Hospital, Chicago, IIl., aged 


74 years. Mr. Newkirk was at one time an official of the Missis 
sippt Brass Wire Company, Chicago, II] 

J. W. Johnson, long associated with the iron, steel and non 
ferrous metal industry, died recently in Kokomo, Ind., aged 58 


years Jeginning work as a molder in one of the factories of which 
vw later became the head, Mr. Johnson continued until he be 
came the leader of seven successful businesses in Kokomo. They 
are: Byrne Kingston Company; Kokomo Electric Company; Ko 
komo Stamped Metal Company; Hoosier Iron Works: Malleabl 
Iron Works; Kokomo Brass Works and the Kokomo Lithograph 


Company 


GEORGE M. LANDERS 


George M New York on January 
26 Mr vice-president, secretary and 
treasurer, and a director of Landers, Frary and Clark, manufac 


home in 
formerly 


Lander died at his 


Landers was 


turers of hardware and cutlery He was at one time mayor of 
New Britain, Conn., and also served as president of the Con 
necticut Senate 
SHIRAS MORRIS 

Shiras Morris passed away on February 2nd He Was pres 
ident of Hart and Hegeman Manufacturing Company, Hartford, 
Conn., of which he was also treasurer and was also prominently 
identified with other Hartford industrial companies. Mr. Morris 
was a director of the Billings and Spencer Company, the Terry 
Steam Turbin Company, Bristol Brass Corporation, Sesamee Lock 


Company, the Sesecure Lock Company, Bush Manufacturing Com 


pany, and Peck, Stow and Wilcox 


WILLIAM H. ROBERTS 
William H. Roberts, 48 


Brass Manufacturing 
Detroit. Micl 
Avenue, February 14, of disease 
Wallaceburg, Ont., Can. While he 
to Detroit, father, D. H 


old, 
and _ the 
suddenly at his 
Mr 
a child his parents m ved 
Roberts, founded the 


president of the Roberts 
Detroit Stamping ( 
home, 80 Longfellow 


born at 


vears 
Company 


om 
pany, 
heart Roberts was 
was 


where his Roberts 


Brass Manufacturing Company, an industry into which his sons 
followed him 

His family includes his widow, Mrs. Gloria Roberts; two sons, 
Glendon, 21 years old, at present on the “University Afloat” on a 
world cruise, and William, Jr., & and a daughter, Virginia, 15 


vears old 





Four brothers, Earl W. Herbert, Lee and Russell, all cor 
with the Roberts company, his father, D. H. Roberts, a: 
sister, Mrs. F. W. Schmidt of Detroit, also survive. Mr. R 
active in Y. M. C. A. work, and clubs, and at th 
his death that 
West Side. He was a member of the 
gational Church. 


Was 


activities 


VU oodward 


organization's 


Nort! 


was chairman of 


HENRY BRADFORD SARGENT 


Henry Bradford Sargent, president of Sargent & Com, 
hardware manufacturers, of New Haven, Conn., died on Feb: 
3, 1927, after a short illness. Mr. Sargent was born Mar / 


1851, in New York City. 


He was the eldest son of Joseph | 


ford Sargent, founder 


first president of Sa 
& Company, and Eli 
Collier (Lewis Sai 
both of New Engla 
cestry 


He prepared in the 
lic schools of New Br 
and New Haven, and ; 
uated from Yale Univ: 
with the Class of 187 
the latter half of the 
1870 as an undergra 
he spent six months o1 
plains west of the M 


sippi River as a met 
of the Geological Ex, 
tion oO! Professor ( 


Mars! in his suces 
theretofore 
discovered fossil remain 


search tor 


extinct vertebrates 
HENRY BRADFORD SARGEN' On graduating he 
once began work 
plant of Sargent & Company, his first position being th 
General Inspector of Products, later becoming Assistant Su 
intendent. He was elected Vice-President in 1887 and in 
he succeeded George Henry Sargent as President. 
Mr. Sargent took a keen interest in civic affairs, serving 
member of the local Board of Education and of the New H 
City Council. He was active in the work oi the New Haven ( 


munity Chest and a member of its executive 
ilso a director of the New 
Haven Chamber of Commerce, a 
Employers’ 


committee. He 
Bank, a member of the 
former vice-president of 
and a member of the Frat 
Institute at Philadelphia and of the American Society of Mech: 
cal Engineers, of which he was vice-president for two years 
was a former member of the executive committee of the Ameri 
Hardware Manufacturers’ Association and of the American 
ware Manufacturers’ Organization for War Service. 

Mr. Sargent is survived by his widow, Harriet Amelia 0: 
to whom he was married December 4, 1879, by two sons, Zieg 
Sargent, treasurer of the company, and Murray Sargent 
secretary, and two daughters, Elizabeth Collier Sargent and M 
Rhoda Miles Tilney, both of Simsbury, Conn., also four brothe 
Edward R., Joseph D., G of whom are act 
in the Sargent 


Haven 


County Association 


Lewis and John. all 


organization, and four sisters 
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NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 


Industrial and Financial Events 





ALUMINUM BOND ISSUE 
flering was made February 7, 1927, by a _ syndicate 
the Union Trust Company of Pittsburgh of an issue of 

$ 000 of 5 per cent sinking fund debenture bonds of the 
Company of America at 100 and accrued interest to 
per cent. 
is of the issue will be used partly’ for the redemption 
mpany’s entire outstanding funded debt except the $1,000, 
value 6 per cent notes due in 1934 on its subsidiary, the 
Fluorspar Company, which are not redeemable at the 
time. The company will rid itself of a bank indebtedness 
00,000 which was incurred in the last four months in 
ng its building program. The company will effect a sub- 
| saving in interest by replacing its present funded debt with 
w 5 per cent issue. 


TO FINANCE BUILDING PROGRAM 


s remaining will be used for corporate purposes, part to be 
d on the large building program which the company. is now 
ng out and which is expected to be completed by the end 
year. This program includes the building of dams and 
electric plants at Santeetlah and at Badin, N. C., and an 
inum smelting plant, ore plant and town at Arvida, Province 
Jue bec. 
thur V. Davis, President, explained in connection with the 
offering that the company was established in 1888. It mines 
te, smelts aluminum therefrom and fabricates it. The prin- 
usiness is the smelting of aluminum from its ore. It has 
rs at Niagara Falls and Massena, N. Y \lcoa, Tenn. ; 
N. C.; Shawinigan Falls and Arvida, Province of Quebec, 
Norway. The hydroelectric plants that produce the 500,000 
wer of energy required in the smelting are either owned 
e company or the power therefrom is obtained under long 
CadCS 


company also does a large fabricating business, producing 


num sheet, rod, wire, tubes and castings. Mills for such 
ms are located at Alcoa, New Kensington, Pa.; Edge- 
ind Garwood, N. J.; Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Massena, 
land, Detroit, Fairfield, Conn.; Toronto and Shawinigan 


The company has its own bauxite mines in Arkansas, South 
a and several European countries. It also has a plant for 
reliminary refining of bauxite at East St. Louis, II 


1926 INCOME $19,747,068 
net income of the company after taxes and depreciation 
ble for interest has averaged more than $12,000,000 yearly 
the last three years it has been: 1924, $13,425,266; 1925, 
$22,891,505; 1926, $19,747,068. On the basis of present market 
the capital stocks of the company has a market value of 
than $250,000,000. 
company announces that it will pay annually to the trustee 
king fund as follows: On Jan. 1 in each year from 1929 to 
both inclusive, $1,000,000; on Jan. 1 in each year from 1938 
51, both inclusive, $2,000,000. 
issue and sale of the bonds are subject to the approval of 
Iders to whom they will be submitted at 
ril 11, 1927. 


a special meeting 


SCOVILL COMPANY EARNINGS 


Scovill Manufacturing Company report for 1926 shows net 

gs of $2,979,701, after all charges and taxes, against $2,623, 
1925. Gross earnings from sales amounted to $4,124,564, 

t $4,112,695 the year before, and total income was $4,789,413, 
$4,785,922. 

ings realized amounted to $3.37 a share in 1926, based on 

0 shares, against $14.82 a share in 1925, based on 177,000 

the $100 par stock having been split four ways and a 25 
nt stock dividend declared. Earnings for 1926 

lent to $16.85 a share on the old stock 


would he 


NICKEL COMPANY STATEMENT 

Nickel Company reports net earnings of 
$5,556,267 for 1926, after charges and taxes, equal after preferred 
dividends to $3 a 


The International 


share earned on 1,673,384 outstanding shares of 


$25 par common stock. The previous report, covering the last 
nine months of 1925, showed a net profit of $4,237,400, equal t 
$2.29 a share on common. 


HECLA WORKS SOLD 
Hecla 


auction Hu 








lhe plant, equipment and land of the [ron Wroks, Brook 
Ivn, New York, sold at February, 1927 
real values and sharp competition of 
fixed charges 
profitable for the 


were High 
operating 
make 


continue 


estale concerns 
overhead combined to 


than t 


under lower and other 


it more owners to sell out 


business. 





PROJECTED ROLLING MILL IN DAYTON 


Information is being secured by the Dayton Industrial Asso 
ciation at the some people interested in a 
possibilities for a brass rolling mill in Dayton, Ohi 
positive action in that direction vet 





request of study ot 


There Is We 





ALUMINUM STREET CAR 


\ccording to reports in the daily press, an all-aluminun 
street car was Officially approved by the Cleveland 
Company four month's test. Ralph W 
son, vice-president of the company, said one car used for the 
test had required 20 per cent less power than a steel car It 
weighs 30 per cent less than the ordinary car 
track 

The car is the same 
structed entirely of 


Railway 


after a Emer 


thus reducting 
wear. 

size as the steel type, but it is con 
with the single 


Even the 


aluminum, 
the magnetic field in the motor. 
num 


exception ot 
wheels are alumi 


PRIZE TO ROME WIRE COMPANY 


\ prize of $2,000 and certificate, awarded for the first time, for 
the best industrial advertising campaign seeking publicity through 
the mediums of industrial, trade, or professional journals, went: to 
the Rome Wire Company of Rome, New York, and Moser & 
Cotins of Utica, New York, for the advertising of the Rome Wire 
Company products. The Jury felt had at 
tracted immediate interest to the that 


had 





these advertisements 


various needs for 


difficult 


wire and 
the advertiser 


manner 


overcome problems mia dientifhed 


DURALUMIN RACING SHELL 





\ racing shell has been made for the Naval Academy crew 


of aluminum alloy. It was built at the Naval Aircraft Factor 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Duralumin was used for all structural parts including the 


outer skin, the skin being riveted t 
contersunk rivets which give a 
are countersunk in an 
The duralumin 
heat treated condition 


thin duralumin 
flush outer 
skin 


frames with 
surface These rivet 
thickness of 

duralumin 


outer which has 


used is ordinary sheet 11 


CADMIUM IN 1925 


More metallic cadmium was produced in the United States 


1925 than in any other vear since its isolation began in tl 


is cour 
try in 1906, according to reports made by producers of cadmiu 
to the Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce The produ 
tion at six plants amounted to 502,824 pounds, valued at $276,553 


t 


al 


the average selling price of 55 cents a pound 








th 
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Business Reports of the Metal Industry Correspondents ing 


NEW ENGLAND D STATES 


WATERBURY, CONN. 


Marci H 1, 1927 


ind directors of the American Brass Company 

A reclecte it the annual meeting of the company the first 
f February Che officers reelected President, John 

Coe; vice-president, Edward L. Frisbie; treasurer, Clifford 


; . Yate S; 
m Terry and Major W. Judge. No one 


iirman ot the board, an office held by the late 


assistant treas 


tk. Brooker, who died in December, and it is under- 
henceforth remain vacant. 
s re-elected are J hn D. Cornelius F. 


B. Thayer, all of 


Ry an, 


New 


elle ! enjamil York; John A 
oe ’. Hollister, E. L. Frisbie and Edmund H. Yates, all 
§ Waterbury, and George H. Allen, of Buffalo, and Clarke S 
ir t Kenosha, Wis [The latter was first added t the 
| lirectors in January to succeed the late ( I 
ir’s officer ind directors were elected at the 
innual meeting of the Scovill Manufacturing Company held 
n the early part of last month and two new members wer« 
idded to the board of directors The officers reelected are 
| t, | . Ge e-presidents, iT hn H. Goss, George 

\. Gi ind Bennet Bronson; treasurer, Clayton M. DeM« 
é t Leavenworth P. Sperry ssistant treasurers, F. J 
Gorse d William Goss; assistant secretaries, T. G. Myers 


John P. Elton and Bennet Bronson were added to the d 
t hich be es them consists E.O. G J. J 
G C. M. DeMott, L. P. Sperry, Cl cey P. G F. J 
‘ y, W.S. Fult G. A. Goss and Roger S. Sperry 
M Flt iddition to the ird ( terest inasmucl 
is 1 ier] ind he | nterested in the 
\ in iss | 1 1 its edecessor e Waterbury 
Brass Company. His ft r, James S. Elton, was preside 
é Vaterbur Brass Company and an officer of the 
American Brass Compat John P. Elton was vice-president 
| rican br Company until after its absorption by 
nda ( p Minine Company Si fter that h 
le is also president of the Blake & ‘Sein rey 
pany, which recently sold the business of its machinery divi 
the Torrington Manufacturing Company. Bennet 
Bronson is president the Oakville gaye recently 
icquired by tl S ill Company Since its sorption he 
is been ce-pre lent the latter company but not 
i! t til (it \.G s, who was reelected a vice 
preside the company at last month’s meeting, was firs 
| ted to that office during the past year to su ceed T. I. 
Driggs, former president of the American Pin Company, now 
a part of the Scovill Company 
American Brass Company broke all previous records 
| ear in the production of fabricated brass d copper 
product Its plants, including the Anaconda rod and wir 
I] Great Falls, shipped 800,000,000 pounds d ; 
d 743.000.000 in 1925 \\ | 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Marcu 1, 1927 
irly 100 sales representatives of the Bridgeport Brass 
Company from as far west as the Pacific coast and as far 
south as New Orleans met here tor a three-da ( erence 
February 12-14, 1927 Curtis Baker, sales engineer of the 
ipany, was in charge \ddresses were made President 
Carl F. Dietx, Sales Manager Warren D. Blat 1 Harold 
Bates at the first session. Other addresses the first day were 
Lewis Grout, on fiush valves; William Baulieu, on white metal 


vs. chromium plate, followed by discussion; Stephen Hack 
ley, on tubular plumbing goods 

On the second day, William R. Webster spoke on research 
work, Alan Morris, on Polumrite brass pipes, and John | 


Christie, on metallurgical problems encountered in brass pipe 


o 





ufacture. 


+ +} 
r ne 


History of Bridgeport 
jobber and plumber 
Curtis Baker, and producing brass 
demands by Wirt Seeley, vice-president and general 

f the Albrass Company. On the third day, R. I. Nei 
secretary of the 15-minute inspiratio: 


fittings and how 
was the subject of a 


fittings to meet pl 


concern, gave a 


Henry Burr, service manager, talked on building s 
ice divisior Walter R. Clark, general works 1 
ibricating department betterment plans, and 














BRIDGEPORT SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


tes, on statistical records and aid salesmen, bu 





uotas lfred D. Guion spoke on advertising acti 
loward Knight, treasurer and general manager of the Lin 
more & Knight Company, of Providence, spoke 

supplies’ advertising campaign. All departments 


vere inspected. 
lhe Power-Way Manufacturing Company, of Broo! 
leased the old Feeney Tool Company plant on Central 


The new concern manufactures power 


motors tot 


use which are operated by water from the faucet and 


other attachments for performing general kitchen and 
hold functions. Machinery has been moved here fro1 
lvn and a force of about 25 mie d met pu 
his torce will be increased to 75 shortly, it is said 
(Cummings is president of the company. 


The Atlas Warehouse, Inc., have leased a large part 
I 


\merican-British plant on Crescent avenue, once on 
uits of the Columbia Graphophone Company. 
Prince William of 


nspected the plants of the 


Sweden visited Bri dgeport last 
Bridgeport Brass Com; 
Singer Sewing Machine Company, General Electric Company 


hers \\ 


TORENG TOM. CONN. 


Marcu 1], | 
American Brass Company 
Hendey Machine Company +t 
eeting last month He Charles. H 
Clark G. Bennett is vice-president; Sterry 
isurer, and Frederick N. McKenzie, sec: 
The dire Messrs. Coe, hilds, Char 
\lvord, Frederick W Shirley Fulto 


Charles S. 


_ Joke A. Coe, 
ected president of the 
he annual n 
Alvord, resigned. 
H. Childs, tre: 


mt 1 
} 


president of the 


is € 


succeeds 


ctors are Bennett, 
Fuessenich, W 
Palmer. 

(he Torrington Company has transferred the busi! 
its Manchester, N. H., plant from Manchester to 

The principal manufacturing Torringto! 
assessed as follows in the new city grand list just comp! 
American Brass Company, $3,881,169; Union Hardware n 
pany, $1,030,771; Hendley Machine Company, $980,902 
rington Company, Excelsior plant, $959,570; Hotch «iss 
Brothers Company, $380,933; Turner & Seymour Manufa 


Torri 
concerns of 


3 
3 
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pany, $367,421; Warrenton Woolen Company, $353,- 
ington Manufacturing Company, $344,542; Progress- 
N vacturing Company, $256,303; Fitzgerald Manufac- 
ympany, $131,290. Total grand list is $28,674,073, an 
ibout $700,000 in a year. 
Jar H. Wilson, aged 70, for nearly 40 years employed at 
n Hardware plant, died Death was 
heart For over 36 years Mr. Wilson 
and finisher of nickel work.—J. H. 1 


February 21. 


Y to 


disease 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
Marcu 1, 1927 
for the usual seasonal decline and that annual slack- 
comes around the inventory period, New Britain’s 
concerns are keeping well up with their average of 
n and employment. There is very little unemploy 
this city and among skilled labor there is practically 
f the finding ample work for 
\s the winter lags and signs of spring appear 


concerns such em 


there 


AL 
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, 
=) 








likewise 


appears a slight increase in sales reports, indicating 

that building operations contemplated this season will have a 
healthy retlection here 

\t the present time, the outlook for early spring business 


is excellent, 


with no signs of depression or halting in con 


ditions noticeable. 


\t the annual meeting of the Landers, Frary & Clark Com- 
pany on February 18, 1927, Judge E. B. Bennett, of Hartiord 
was elected a director to fill the vacancy left by the death of 
George M. Landers, a director for over 30 years, a grandson 
of the the New York 
office. a director of the Terry Steam 
change in the official personnel 
Harold Parsons as a 
secretary. Mr 


founder 

Mr. Bennett is 

Turbine Company. The 
| 


ot the ie election ot 


ot the plant and manager of 
also 
only 
concern was t 
Paul Guiberson as 


1 
Sales 


vice 


president and assistant 


manager of the electrical appliance division 
Charles F. Smith again heads the directorate and A. G. Kim- 
ball again is president 

Che directors 


oT 3 per 


Parsons is 


declared the usual dividend 


March 31.—H. R. J 


have quarterly 


cent, pavable 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Marcu 1, 1927. 
concluded a the 
situation in Rochester does not reveal anything new or 
way of an increase in business activities. It is 

admitted in nearly every plant throughout the city that 
ns have been sharply curtailed since the holidays, and that 
w anything in the way of increased output thus far this 
An exception, of course, exists at the big plants of the 
General Railway Signal Company, which is running at full 
with railroad equipment orders that carry 

the entire year. 


the month of February survey of 


ng in the 


promise to 


ng the brass foundries about the city business is very slack 
is entertained by the independent brass foundrymen that a 
of building this coming spring will infuse new energy into 
le and bring about the re-employment of scores of brass 
rs who have been more or less idle since Christmas week 
lectro-plating industry has lagged somewhat this winter, in 
ast to keen activity that existed a year ago. However, 
shops about the city anticipated a sharp trade re 
G. B. E. 


| cont: 
re of 


ith the appearance of spring. 


NEWARK, N. J. 

Marcu 1, 1927 

ntment of Arthur T. Vanderbilt as Chancery 

Garod Corporation, Belleville, N. J., radio manufac- 

has been made permanent by Vice Chancellor Church 
despite the fact that the company’s 

Isaac P. Rodman, equity receiver in the 


receiver 
iffairs are 1n 
lederal 


erns have been chartered: 
$500,000: 


ng Newark con Lion 
Ware Company, household, utensils, National Elec- 
Products Corporation, 200,000 shares, manufacture elec 
ticles; Spartan Electric Corporation, $50,000, manu 


lectrical appliances; Albert T. Blackburn, Inc., manu 


mps, 2,500 shares no par value; Marshall Manufac- 
Company, manvfacture jewelry, 1,000 shares no par 
Sunray Lamp Company, Inc., manufacture lamps, 1,000 
Gem Jewelry Manufacturing Corporation, manufacture 


:50000—C. A. 1. 


TRENTON, N. J. 





Marcu 1, 1927 
this not very good at the 
are hoping that business will pick 
nning with the early spring. 
uted somewhat to a 

the second 


etal 


} 


situation in city is 
manufacturers 
The decline in business 
falling off in the pottery line. 
pottery center in the United 
furnishes plenty of work to the metal plants. Recently, 
ness began to drop off and this greatly affected the 
manufacturing establishments. 


largest 





The Trenton Emblem Company reports business as being 
far below normal, but the concern is expecting many orders 
for metal markets in the early spring Che Skillman Hard- 
ware Manufacturing Company is running to normal capacity, 
but reports orders as coming in very slow 
ton plants report similar conditions. 


The John A. Roebling’s Sons Company is making prepara 


The larger Tren 


tions for the erection of a large office building on South 
Broad street, to cost $300,000. The structure will be an addi 
tion to the present office building. Hodggson Brothers, of 
New York, are the architects. 

The following concerns have been chartered here: Clinton 


Manufacturing Company, Camden, N. J., brass valves, $50,000 
Miller Radio Company, l’aterson, N. J., $100,000; J. T. Hutch- 


ings, Inc., Bloomfield, N. J sanitary fixtures, $100,000 
Corona Corporation, Jersey City, N. J., electrical fixtures. 
$500,000. Richard P. Luster, Inc., Verona, N. J., plumbing 


supplies, $100,000. Brunswick Metal Novelty Company, meta! 
New Brunswick, $50,000. Lyralite Corporation, 
manufacture lamps, Bayonne, N. J., $50,000. Alwin K. Schu- 


bert, Inc., Garwood, N. J., tin ware, $125,000.—C. A. | 


novelties, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Marcu 1, 1927 


Business conditions in the metal industries in Pittsburgh and 


throughout Western Pennsylvania. still 


remains somewhat 

spotty, some lines are reporting fair sized increases in busi 
ness, while others are seasonably dull, and still others are 
reporting large increases in their orders durmeg lebruary 

Manufacturers of electrical and radio equipment continus 
be fairly busy. Better sales of sanitary equipment ire ‘ 
ported Hardware trade is seasonably quiet. 

lhe Sangamo Electric Company announces the appointment 
of Reginald Mortimer Campbell as eastern district manager 
in charge f watt-hour and ampere-hour meters and el 
tric clock sales Mr. Can pbell has been associated with t 
electrical industry for 20 years Che past two vear 
been special representative in the New York territory 
Sat 10 Electric Compan 

In a display arranged for “Know Pittsburgh Wes ( 
paign, the growth of the Aluminum Company of America, 
a Pittsburgh concern, and the widespread uses of its product 
ire dep ted lr} displa l erected ! tl 1 1 bat | 
rooms the Union Trust ¢ npany of Pitts gh. a the 
company’s contribution to the exhibits. An oil painting, “The 
Spirit of Aluminum,” by Percy F. Albee, occupies a prominent 
position in the display 

The exhibit shows that while cooking utensils are an im 
portant factor in the Aluminum industry, they are over 
shadowed by the uses in the automobile industry and the 
making of electrical conductors and radio and chemical ap 
paratus and many other lines More than 200,000 miles of 
aluminum cable made by the Pittsburgh company are now in 
service in the electrical industry.—H. W. R. 
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Marcu 1, 1927 
forces 8.5 per cent 
during January, figures made public by the Chamber of Com- 
merce committee on labor relations reveal 
will 
reported 
[he Cleveland Board of Education is considering construc 








Metal plants in Cleveland increased their 


Employment con- 


ditions continue to improve during February, the com 


mittee 


tion of a foundry addition to Eagle Trade School, suggested 
by William Frew Long, manager of the American Plan Asso- 
ciation, and a committee of foundrymen connected with the 
association 

The foundry will be equipped with modern machinery 
by the association. The committee named to co-operate wit! 


school officials includes: Tracy Calhoun, Johnston & Jennings 
Company; George Stanley, United States Aluminum Com 
pany; George Hemmink, Wellman Bronze Company; W. H 
Shilling, Atlas Foundry Company; E. F. Grundie, Kilby 
Manufacturing Company; W. J. Strangwart, Walworth Run 
Foundry Company: Daniel Gluntz, Gluntz Brass & Manu 
facturing Company and R H West, West Steel Castings 
(ompat 

In enlarging its space, the Braden Plating & Manufacturing 
Company, 1895 W. 98th street, Cleveland, has taken a five-year 
lease on a building containing 9,000 square feet of floor space 
at 1478 W. 110th street. Rental is $6,000 a year 

\lterations will be made on the plant at Shaw avenue and 
FE. 128th street, recently purchased by the Atlas Wire Com- 


pany, to enlarge its business \n addition will also be erected 


lhe Angell Metal Embossing Company has started opera 


tions at Dayton, Ohio. Name plates, insignia, embossed ad 


vertising novelties and checks are turned out by the company 


\ modern plating department is operated along with the plant 


in the Barney & Smith shops. Capacity at present is 50,000 


plates a day. R. H. Angell is pre sident 
The Forest City Plating & Manufacturing Company, lev: 
land, incorporated for $10,000 includes: J. Bannish, J. Ziegler 


|. Pfaff, F. Pfaff and 


Corporation papers have 


George Bauerle 
issued to 


per & Brass Works, Inc., Cincinnati 


been the American Cop- 


Capitalization is $75,000 


Incorporators are: Walter Schmitt, C. F. Ellerhorst, | \ 

Fllerhorst, FEF. M. Hughes and G. E. Pinney.—S. D. | 
DETROIT, MICH. 

Marcu 1927 

The Universal Electro Plating Company has recently been 

incorporated in Detroit for the purposs dealing in plating 

machinery and plating materials Phe wners are Morris 

Tuchbant, Frank J. Hardy and Mever Ginsburg, 2982 Calvert 


ivenue, Detroit 


[he Macklin Company has recently been incorporated at 
Jackson, Mich., with a capital stock of $250,000, for the pur 
pose of manutacturing grinding wheels and abrasives. (Cor 
struction of the first unit of new plant has already beet 
started It will house three fteen-foot kilns and electri 
equipment for the manufacture of wheels The following 
make up the organization: T. J. McIntyre. president: B. | 
McIntyre, vice-president; C. H. Franklin, secretary-treasurer 
O. H. Schulz, Charles T. Cline and Carl H. Lawson ce 
and B. F. MeIntvre have been associated with the industry 
for many vears, having been identified with the Carborundun 
Company and the Waltham Grinding Wheel Company. C. H 
Lawson, ceramic engineer, will have charge of the plant 

Michigan manufacturers are interested in the effort to create 
a minimum wage commission in this state, similar to that 
established in New H impshire Under the plan all factories 
of tl state would be regularly inspected and their records 
checked They also would be forced to file reports with the 
commission as to age and wage of each emplove. and the 
commission could order wage adjustments 

Toledo, the third city in Ohio and as every one knows 
great manufacturing center, will be asked to join with other 
cities of the state to take part in a big industrial exposition at 


Cleveland from August 5 to 


METAL 


WESTERN STATES 


+ 
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More than 50,000 persons are expected to attend the ma 


tacturers’ and distributors’ exhibition which is to be held 
Findlay, Ohio, the week of February 21. 
Electro-platers of Detroit, Cleveland and Toledo even G 


this 


vent 
Vel 


early date, are planning and looking forward to the c« 
of the American Electro-Platers’ Society which w 
be held in Toledo during the latter part of June. These th: 
great Lakes cities are among the leaders in this industry d 
largely, of course, to the motor car, adding machine and st 

nufacturing industries which are so numerous in this ter 


tory F ]. H. 


1On 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Marcu 1, 1927 


lhe Adams & Westlake Company, which has been loca 


n Chreago since 1867 and which manufacturers ship har 
vare, accessories, railway signal lamps and railway car 
tures, 1s to vacate its property there and will move its ent 
lant to Elkhardt, Ind., it has been announced by Thomas 


general manager. The 
ind is capitalized at $4,500,000. 
company, said the decision to move to 
the 
the Curtain Supply 


company employes 900 pers 
Ward Willets, president 
Elkhardt 
third interest 
Elkhart and because the 





was nm 


Luise Chicago company 


of 


OWnNs a One 


Company 


ire so closely related, their plants should be combined. 1 
npany's site in Ontario street, Chicago, Mr. Willets s 
is valued at $500,000 and is too valuable to be used for ind 


trial 


He estimated the cost of moving and constructing a new p! 


purposes. Lower tax rates also were a factor, he s 


to be $800,000. The company expects to be in full operat 
in Elkhart by the fall of 1927 
Purchase of the plant and real estate of the Enterprise 


Foundry Company, of Indianapolis, has been announced 
Charles J. Gisler, president and general manager of the C. & 
G. Foundry and Pattern Works, also of Indianapolis. 
plant acquired, Mr. Gisler said, will be overhauled and put 


full operation within sixty days, providing employment 
about 100 men to start. It has been closed a year. The | 
chase included approximately 2.3 acres of land. Thx 


plant will be operated as an iron foundry in connection 
plant of the C. & G. company, 
manufactures brass, bronze and aluminum castings and wi 


the Kentucky avenue wl 


and metal patterns. The consideration of the purchasi 
not given. 

The contract has been awarded and work will begin shor 
on a foundry building for the Universal Brass Works. 


building will cost, exclusive of equipment, about $30,000 


vill be of brick and hollow tile construction. It will be 
by 102 feet in dimensions. 
Plans are being drawn for the construction of a fou 


building for the B. & F. Manufacturing Company of Indi 
apolis, manufacturers of plumbers’ supplies. The build 
exclusive of equipment, will cost about $45,000 and will 
high, 60 by 110 feet. 

Alfred G. Morency, former manager of the Morency-V 
Buren branch of the Scovill Manufacturing Company, \\ 


one story 


bury, Conn., at Sturgis, Mich., has purchased en_ inte: 
in the Northern Indiana Brass Works, Elkhart, Ind 
as been elected president of the company E. B. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Marcu 1, 192 
lhe brass and copper industry in the Chicago and Milw 
ee district has maintained a very even tone throughout 
ist month and everyone in the business seems to think 


this will continue for the next sixty days or so. 
for which brass m 
facturers are competing is the contract to furnish the cit) 
Wauwatosa, a suburb, for corporation cocks, curb st 
meter stops and meter couplings, for their new water 
Bids will close March 1, 1927. 

The Badger Metals Company, located at 


One of the large jobs in Milwaukee 


syst 


Milwaukee 


dealing in brass, copper, gold plating and aluminum has 
nounced its dissolution. 








h, 1927 


THE 


Kewaskum Aluminum Company, Kewaskum, Wis., 
d a $20,000 addition to its plant, it has recently been 
d by A. L. Rosenheimer, president. 
) x 80 ft. building. 

Ge rge A. Rosenhauer and H. A. Sagemuhl have established 
etal plating company at Random Lake, Wis., which 
the Ideal Metal Plating Works. They have installed 
equipment for plating and retinishing gold, silver, 

copper and bronze metals. 

Kenosha Metal Company, has been incorporated at 
Wis., and will deal in metals of all kinds. Incor- 

; are Louis Adams, Max Mostove and Joseph Ruppa. 

Hudson Metals Products Company, 120 N. Green St., 
has been incorporated for $20,000 and will manufac- 
deal in metals and metals products. 


It will be a two- 


Incorporators 
BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND 
FEBRUARY 14, 1927. 
show the competition British makers have to meet in 
hollow-ware, the Department of Overseas Trade re- 
ranized an exhibition of domestic aluminum articles of 
French origin. This was held in the Chamber of 
Birmingham and its object was to stimulate British 
tries in which the foreigner to a certain extent holds 
A local manufacturer after viewing the articles ex 
view that British manufacturers could make the goods 
well as the French and Swiss. 


that they 





A feature of the goods 
were not so heavy in the 
the British market and various devices been 
t commonly resorted to by the British manufacturers. 
made articles for the Argentine market are 
with detachable insulated handles. Among the French 
he Egyptian market are frying pans with wooden handles 
culinary articles. Foreign competition is considered to be 
by the British makers. The aluminum trade is essentialy 
industry and the foreigner has shown great 

iness. The foreign article is certainly not better in 
in that made in the Black Country, but the goods are 
irect to the notice of the domestic user who will gen- 
if the price is cheaper. So far the British maker has 
cessful in obtaining relief under the 
Act 

late makers find trade rather quiet, particularly in the 
A good business is still done with rail 
panies and hotels who buy heavy stocks of electroplate 
has been hit, however, by the fashion for table ware in 


main as_ those 


have 


Swiss 


keenness 


Safeguarding of 


lass ot gor rds. 


Business Items—Verified 


McKesson & Robbins, manufacturers of chemicals, have 

mm 31 Union square, New York, to 79 Cliff street, 

Chemical Catalog Company, Inc., will move its offices 
iry 19 to new and enlarged quarters at 419 Fourth 
29th street, New York. 

Lewin Metals Corporation, 1-39 


' 


street, St. 
plans the construction of a plant, estimated cost 
$5 This firm operates a smelting and refining plant. 

bendroth Brothers Company, at Port Chester, N. Y., 


contract for a complete porcelain enameling de- 


Branch 


1 
it} 


the Ferro Enamel Supply Company, of Cleve 

ncinnati Copper Works, Cincinnati, Ohio, recently 

ill operate a plant at 1720 Central avenue. This 

es the following departments: brazing, tinning, 
lishing. 


of the extent to which the Bolivian 
as grown is the fact that Simon Patino, head 
tino Tin Mines in Bolivia, is listed among the world’s 
en, being rated at $100,000,000. 
re, the Syracuse Plating Works, 315 East Water 
use, N. Y., are taking care of their customers by 
temporary arrangements. . They are re-building 
start up in from five to six weeks. 


e indications 
] 
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are: Edward J. 
Hudson. 

The Royal Metal Manufacturing Company, now at 2318 
South Western avenue, Chicago, has bought five acres at 
Michigan City, Ind., and has begun werk on a one-story plant. 

The J. E. Burke Company, of Fond du Lac, Wis., manu- 
facturers of metal products, will open a branch sales office at 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 

The Apex Manufacturing Company is the name of a new 
plant, manufacturing aluminum products which will be located 
at Three Lakes, Wis. 

\ $45,000 factory building will be built at Rockford, IIL, by 
the J. S. Heath Company, manufacturers of brass and bronze 
products, according to an announcement given forth by R. O. 
Alexan, manager.—A. P. N. 


Hudson, John T. MacMahon and Emma 


OTHER COUNTRIES 


cut glass which has in many cases replaced electroplate in table 
ware. In the overseas markets severe competition is met with in 
South America against the German article, and in Australia the 
efforts to create home industries has had an adverse effect on 
the importation of British goods, except in semi-finished mate- 
rials on which a considerable saving of duty is made as compared 
with the finished article , 


The general metal trades have not shown the improvement 
anticipated when the year opened, but there is certainly more 
activity than a month ago. Rollers of brass and copper sheets 


have fair contracts in hand and the business in condenser tubes 
is tairly satisfactory. As in the heavier trades buying is con- 
fined to immediate needs. Expansion of output has been restricted 
through the high prices of fuel which, although showing a reduc- 
tion as compared with the price at the end of the strike, is still 
very far from the levels before the stoppage in May. Rolled 
brass has been reduced 4d per lb. and copper sheets by £2 per ton, 
but these reductions have not led to much expansion in buying. 
The British Industries Fair was held in Birmingham and Lon- 
don from February 21, 1927, to March 4, 1927, and was the most 
successful in the history of this exhibition. The total 
ered by the exhibits was 40,000 square feet and 215 more firms 
than last year have announced their intention of exhibiting. The 
sirmingham Section held at Castle Bromwich comprised exhibits 
from the following trades and industries 


area COV 


3rass foundry, hard- 
ware, ironmongery, metals (excluding precious metals), construc- 
tion (building and decoration), 
cooking and ventilating, 
and municipal plants, 


power plant for lighting, heating, 
engineering, foundry appliances, railway 
mining, electrical equipment accessories, 
motor cycles, guns and agricultural ard horticultural machinery. 


—J. H. 


a factory property in Toledo, which eventually 
removal of the local plant to that city. It is 
immediate removal of the factory is contemplated. 

The Lion Electric Manufacturing Company, Inc., New 
York, has moved to a new factory at Stagg street and Morgai 
avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. The building is 4 stories, 90 ft. x 
215 ft. This manufactures a complete line of 
hxtures. 

The Star Metal Manufacturing Company, 525 North 
street, Philadelphia, Pa., is plans 
story addition and improvements in the 
operates the 


means the 
stated that no 


firm lighting 
Ninth 
drawn for a one 
Chis 


plating 


having 
present 
departments 
japanning, soldering, polishing. 
\rrangements 


lactory 


firm following 


spinning, 


have been made with the Hanson & Van 
Winkle Company of Newark, N. J., by which their New York 


warehouse and stock located at 100 Walker street. New York 


City, were taken over by the Boissier Electric Corporation 
as of March 1, 1927. The telephone numbers will be Canal 
8921 and 8922. 


E. Reed Burns & Sons, Inc., 1811 Carroll avenue, Chicago, 
Ill., with home offices in Brooklyn, N. Y., announce that E. H. 
Myers became branch manager and district representative for 
Louis Kampelman, who is 
trade in and around Chicago, is now cov- 


their Chicago plant in January. 
well known to the 





st il Ind 4 il Mis sf 
Bodine Electric Company, 2254 West © stre¢ 
Ill., manutacturer t trical equipment and 
completing plans r two additions 1 ind t 
29 ©) I ( 95 x 12] t It Ss ex ted to as 
1 general « tract in about a mon [his tirm oj 
t! ol ! irtments: too Oo! grinding room, 
r tal 1 


f Iding iddition t s pla Kiverda 
thie I t M Is It vill be i shi coppe roll 2 

mill and will ntain 160,000 sq. ft. of floor space, the ¥i 
t I t t steel ind Tick Che bouc street mul 

l be the ized used tor some other purpose 

Joseph Feldman has retired as vice-president, director and 
tockholder of Wallstein Industrial Corporati 230) bitth 
Ne \ thereby) terminating all connect Viti 
the It 1s nderstood that he will continue in business, 
mat icturing celluloid and metal specialties, and has organ 
corporation for that purpose, to be known as Selinien 


Products Company, Inc. 


Che American Cyanamid Company, New York, announces 
that on and after February 21, 1927, the Ne York offices 
will be located in the New Central Mercantile Bank Building 

35 ifth avenue at 44th street Chis removal will also in 
clude the offices of the associated companies, American Cyana 
mid Sales Compan \ir Nitrates Corporation eee tear 
Phosphate Company Fumigators Suppl Company, Owl 


Fumigation 
lhe National Gauge and Equipment Company, La Gross« 


Lor porati mn 


Wi vnership of which recently was acquired by the Moto 
Meter Company, Long Island City, N. Y., has completed a 
uiutacturing addition increasing the capacity nearly 100 per 
cent d has enlarged the working force from 800 to 1,300. 
()perations are now at capacity his firm operates the fol- 
g ir boggea brass foundry, tool room, plating, japan 
ning tamping ining, soldering, polishing, lacquering 
he Fuller & Waseus Company, Troy, N. Y., one of the 
Idest manufacture of stoves, recently placed contract witl 
the erro Enamel ‘haa Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, fot 
uplete and up-to-date porcelain enameling department 
Fle ic enameling furnace will be used, and also latest type 
t steel and cast n porcelain enameling equipment 
ghout I R. West will probably have charge of the 
v enameling plant 
he Robeson-Rochester Corporation, 176 Anderson avenue 


R chester N \ has icquire d trom the Pri gressive Foundry 


Company an 18-acre industrial site on the north side of Buffalo 
id, and a modern factory will be construc there thin 

t min r Lhe omany manutactures tlerv, house 
mmodities and electric tabl tilities Che Idin to 

t ( yn the ( site will be nstruct nits, the 

t ontall pI <imatelyv 150.000 sa. tt 

Hill Clutch Mockion & Foundry Company, Clevelar 
()] ent! \ n ted ( harles Phelps, 4, tty ivenue, 
ter . N | ‘ P vineer tor the Met litan New 

, 11 e ] trict | nufactur 

Hill Cl Macl & Found 

St sion s is ling 
rs the L umen Bons aeneey. 

\ sini nd brass founders e<t ted t th 

h | esident, general na 
| ) ! tion te ‘ ‘ 
G . 2 . 3 Mr. \ 
, its business has been undergoing stead ns 

Phe ‘Morris Foundry, 20 E. Sibley street, Fond Du La 
Wis., I wuurchased the old Huber drug mills property, con 
ng of persicae sed ly 300 ft. sq. fronting on Marquette 
y E. Sibley reets, upon which are 6 or 7 buildings. About 
March 1, the company plans to convert several the former 
drug mill buildings into a foundry to be used in conjunction 
with the present foundry building The cost of the project 
will be about $15,000. The firm specializes in bronze, brass 


LTAL 


INDI 


ISTRY 


ind aluminum castings; also ishing and buffing ar 


machine work. 


A. W. Cadman Manufacturing Company, Pitt 
Pa has eg its 

Machine spe cialty 
g, se Pa. This sak 


- } Vi 
lanulacturing Dusines 


division, 1430 
permit the | 
efforts to the 
bronze castings and the 


‘Acorn” and 


valve specialty n 
Company, 
will 
ompany to devote its entire founding < 
and 


rranded babbitt 


quality brass manutacture 


metals ‘Bearite.” The 


ilve finishing plant will immediately be reconstruct 
made an addition to the present brass and bronz 
new machinery and equipment of the most modern t 


resulting in more than bling the cap 


foundry. 


e installed 
he present 


Ine Orpo ‘ations 





k alls. N 
Br the 


» Frontier meenae Caventiitien. Niagara 
This 


bronze 


been incorporated rm will follow 


brass, and aluminum foundry; bz: 


l 


partments 
hine shop, 


Che 


Kansas City, 


yrazing, plating, polishing, lacquerin 
Elliott-Wehner Foundry and Manufacturing Company 
Mo., has been incorporated for $20,000 
manutacture and 
Elliott, R. W. 
he fol 
num foundry 
The Best Metal Company, 
ized with a 


over the 


sale of metals and metal 
Elliott, and F. J. 


1 
iOoOwing 


products, 
Wehner. This 
departments: brass, bronze at 


operate t | 


Mich., 


par 


Wetroit, has beer 


capital of 30 shares of no ilue stoc] 
partnership of the 


ield street, 


same name formerly ope! 


537 East Cant and will continue to operate 


ing and refining plant. ‘his firm operates the 
departments: smelting and refining white metal 
babbitt; casting shop 

Ben S. Loeb, Inc., New York, has been incorp 


$100,000. They are distributors of household applian 


bronze, clocks 
catalogs of all 
tems for household uss 

W oolworth Buildis £ 


state 


is porcelain, tin ware, wooden ware, 


ire interested in receiving tactories 1 


turing tinished 1 
Metal and Ore Corporation, 


has been incorporated under the laws of 


York, to engage in international business in non-fert 


ferrous metals and ores. Joseph J. Haesler, during 
twelve vears associated with Charles Hardy, Inc., A 
Metals and Minerals Corporation, is vice-president 


urer, and Carl Eisen, formerly president of the Eiset 


Corporation, is president. 


The Binney Castings Company, 1805 Clinton street 
Ohio, has been organized to manufacture high 
errous alloys Che two major metals are the 1 
yronze for glass molds and a long life gear metal 

ill be under laboratory control with experienced 
n charge of the foundry Ralph L. Binney, for /ift 


gical work, eight which were spent 


Buntir 4 Brass and Bronze ( 


\merica $ 


100 182 1% 


\ il H ware ( rpor S14 
\ da (¢ ypper 5() 4 
tol Brass 25 
' tional N ] 25 } 
ernational Nickel 1 100 104 
ternational Silver, com 100 ] 
ternational Sil pfd 100 107 
National Enameling & Stamping 100 ; 
National Enameling & Stamping, pf 100 . 
National Lead Company, com 100 184 
National Lead Company, pfd 100 117 
N 


100 132 4. 


ome Brass & Copper 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (new) <a 64 ’ 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Company (new) = 74 


Corrected by J K 


Rice, Jr., Co., 


120 Broadway, 
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Review of the Wrought Metal Business 





Writ for The Metal Industry by J. J. WHITEHEAD, President of the Whitehead Metal Products Company of New York, Inc. 
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ss ane icated material e very 
mo! 1ary because of t fact that 
’ had ing off on commitments, on ac 
ice! market, sudden! forced 
e pric copper, aiter a ry short dip 
1 qui about and 1. The 
A the Pp ive l e upon 
( ted by the t- it Fel 7 P vest 
eme vere Ss | ( enthy 
reached in a declining market whi started to 
m end of Novembe With copper s ¢ ron 
d per pound, the consumers beg e tha 
small chance for further declin rumors 
- l e to the effect that there was ( Iment 1n 
g copper under way, there S ce rus 
result that four days late Fe ry 11, all 
bricated articles were advanced Yc per pour Since 
up to February 28 there have been furtl ances, 
mpany e market now is 34c per pound above the lowest price 


established on February 7. 


ulus which has been provided by this rising market 


ted in a greater amount of activity in the matter of 


cts than has been seen for a number of months. As 
f this the mills are very well filled with business, and 


leal of the uncertainty which has been prevalent fot 


s been dissipated. There is probably a teeling 


nsumers and producers than has existe at any time 
middle of last year It is believed that the top t this 
is not yet been reached, but that with a normal 


there 


is likely 


business 


in general business conditions, 


further improvement in the brass and 


iC tivity 


copper 


ontinued rise in prices, or at least a stable market for 


come 


ports and consolidated statistics for the year of 1926 


hed, showing the tremendous increase in the consump 








> t pt “ ind ft il ma 
predicti S ide t : @ the educationa work tha has ) 
pe Y S I I t present yea 7 
sec ec eCak ¢ r es sn d The 
ues t tl g eI u C V ¢ vinced t the i 
errous metal, as applied t ticles of daily use, a 
mi th ( struc sehok ‘ dit 
S iti p ers ( ] ¢ rile 
la eX ny Ss Ss 
All Ss ] I I ke ive ( 
sel] ( < irdes ‘ 1¢ by 
p s. One t large chemic ipanies is placed 
ppt 1 50.000 Ibs es ‘ ‘4 
s ew pl | the large rd¢ 
se S ckel tubes ever lac Ss ¢ tr\ dl repres¢ 
i ( t101 s ct part cul e] This ¢ 
\ ] ( atte! nicke t es had beet tested for t 
¢ s sn ill Wa he pial Phe nickel ta l tion ( 
laces steel, and whe t is consideres the steel cos ipprox 
n ely 10 I ft cost ¢ the nick t evident that the s ( 
from the nickel tubes has to be f , racte so fat m1 4 
tl vhich was given |! e steel t the expenditurs 
fied 
Monel metal sheets ive alist be« moving in heavy \ Ine 
through channels that have already beer well established, and for 
applications that are known to be best served by this metal. Thi 
refrigerator industry has been opening up, and while it is m 


vet fully under way, there are indications of a heavy demand in 
the next few months from that source \ new development 
this line is indicated by the launching of a new line of refrigerato: 


by the largest electrical manufacturing company in the country 


and in this line monel metal is used wherever a white metal 


Taking the situation as a wh le. the producers of all of these 


‘ 1.2 ¢ ¢ 
justined in looking 1 rward to a very Satistactor opriu oy 


Metal Market Review 


Written for The Metal Industry by R. J. HOUSTON of D. Houston & Company, Metal Brokers, New York 


COPPER 


he copper market suffered greatly owing to advers« 

; , 
en prices began to drop sharply during t hal 
“4 - | > 11 lar +} lin 
I ere Was a general weakening a a ne if in¢ 
effort to obtain orders. Concessions were freely 


prospective purchasers by producers ilu 
Valk y pol 


became activel interested 


12 cents delivered to Connecticut 
mestic consumers 
placed by the home trade for 


il and May Important business also 


were shipments during 


was placed by 


ers at 13 cents c.i.f. European points 
buying movement herein noted arrested the down- 
he market. Higher prices soon began to prevail, and 


‘5 ised inquiries the market decided 

gained ground in the last half of th 
nd foreign consumers turned buyers 
it this writing is firm at 13%4c@i3%c 


firmness 
month, 


assumed 
ved tone 


ZINC 
decided 
Prices ar¢ 


the 
higher 


ition in both in 


zinc shows improvement 


foreign markets substantially 
At present prices, however, the margin 
lately were 
an advance over previous transactions. Zinc ore has 
+5 per ton and compares wtih a price of $42 early in 
amounted 


increase of 


1 
weeks ago 


producers is considered small. Ore sales 


Stocks in smelters’ hands on February Ist 
ns, against 21,887 tons on January Ist, ar 


$4 Deliveries in January fell off 605 tons. Stocks are 
4 t they were a year ago, and it seems obvious that 
6 f output would be conducive to sounder conditions for 


Present market quotations are 6.87¥2c St. Louis and 


York 


TIN 


Strong underlying conditions prevailed in tin during most of t 
past mont \ pro unced recovery took place from the low level 
f 64.8714c touched Januar Trading was on a large scale 
it id incl1ig prices and New York and Londot recs le« 
ictive movements Early in the month, however. the tone w 
sensitive and somewhat unsettled at 66'4c for prompt Straits and 
66'4c for February delivery A conspicuous display of strengt! 
developed later and prices advanced rapidly 
last half of the month were 


Market movements during. the 


tural sympathetic with developments at London and Sings 
pore. | 1 time there was a succession of increases in 
markets. At one time spot Straits was selling at 71 cents per 


market react d 


and on Marc! 


weeks art The 
for March delivery, 


slightly 


6474 « a It 


month t 


pound as against 
70 cents 
lower 


Was Casi¢ am 


LEAD 


large volume during 


le ad 


showed 


Sales of were in February, and the 
conditions of stability. 
+h 


freely, and activity in the domestic market gave impres 


market decided Consumers 
bought 
Trade buying continued 
deliveries. The 
York without change 
In the outside market 


sive support to the position of this metal 
] and 


price at 7.4(k 


on a large scale for nearby future leading 
held the New 
entire month of February. 
obtainable at times 
forward 


producer 
throughout the 
slight Good buying 
has positions, and 
moving steadily into consumption in large volume 

ible 


were interest 
supplies are 
Attention has 
course of the London 


premiums 
devel pe d for 


recentl\ 


centered to a consider extent on the 


abroad have been 


market. Movements noticeably firmer lately, 
with reports of heavy transactions for future deliveries. The 
strength of the situation is exemplified by the size of demand for 
both domestic and foreign account and suggests the likelihood of 
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THE 


higher markets m the near tuture. 
reporting tuuntries in 


World production of lead by 
estimated at 1,463,135 
272,056 tons in 1925 


1926 1s tons 


com 
pared A th l 


ALUMINUM 


was large during the past month for nearby 
The strength of influences in the domestic 
situation and more particularly in the automotive industry suggest 


Volume of business 
ind future shipment 


that the demand for aluminum will continue on a heavy scale 
Heavier consumption in Europe is also likely from reviving in 
ustry abroad. Domestic product remains very firm, and with the 


broad outlet for supplies the local market is maintained at 26c 
for %9% plus Virgin ingot and 25c for Metallurgical 94-99% 
grade. Imported grades are quoted at a fraction below the 
domestic articl 
ANTIMONY 
Offerings of antimony for nearby delivery depressed the 


market lately Prices are 
] market was 
regulus duty paid. | 


lower than a month ago and on March 
juiet and quoting 13%c@13%c for Chinese 
onditions in China have been unsettled for a 


Ist the 


ng time. But metal has been shipped in sufficient volume to 
meet demand on the basis of recent prices. Stocks are believed 
to be heavy in China, but consumption is holding up to a good 


level in this country here is every reason, therefore, to expect 


forward positions during the next few months. 
QUICKSILVER 


The quicksilver market is firm at $102.50 to $103 per flask with 
sales reported on this basis 


good buying for 


Chere has been a good demand from 


jobbers and consumers. The undertone reflects a strong situation 
and holders do not appear to be very anxious sellers. Foreign 
producers are said to be oversold and offers from abroad are 


limited 
| 


Imports of approximately 28,226 flasks in 1926 made a 


new high record and were more than double the importations in 


1924 


PLATINUM 


juotes $103 per ounce. Requirements are not 
specially urgent, and there has been little change in market tend- 
ency for several weeks 


Refined platinum 
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_ 


SILVER 


\pparently the situation is still more or less 
ind subject to divergent movements. The recovery t 
short time ago was the result of buying by China 
Market, however, eased off again on active selling { 

id Indian account. 


silver 


The Orient continues a large fa 
laily movements and it is extremely difficult to gauge t 
intil conditions are more favorable in the Far 
normous stocks in Shanghai and 


major factor of 


East 
India’s attitude t 
significance. 


rove a 
silver will undoubtedly be great and may move to hig 


economic Consu 


but for a time international movements will result 
Huctuations and uncertain market trend before silv 
permanently stabilized The bullion price on Mar 
5644c an ounce 


OLD METALS 


[he situation in general market conditions for scrap 
shown some improvement lately 
sumers and exporters set in as 
in the market for new copper. 


Improved demand 
the result of continued firn 
Heavy scrap copper an 
vanted, and there is a distinct revival of interest for 
of these metals. New brass clippings are also firm an 
full prices. There is a fairly active movement in heavy 
a result of the more active demand, the market for the « 
brass scraps as a whole is in firm position, free from | 
stocks apparently and prepared to respond to the improve 
it home and abroad. Dealers’ buying prices are quoti! 
1034c for heavy copper, 94c@9Yc for light copper, 6 
heavy brass, 8%c@9c for new brass clippings, 534c@6c 
lead, 4¢@4%c for old zinc, and 18%c@19c for 


pings 


"4 


alumi: 


WATERBURY AVERAGE 


Lake Copper—Average for 1926, 14.188—January, 192 
-February, 13.125. 

Brass Mill Zinc—Average for 1926, 7,783—January, 
February, 7.10. 


Daily Metal Prices for the Month of February, 1927 








Record of Daily, Highest, Lowest and Average Prices and the Customs Duties 




















4 7 8 ) 10 11 14 15 
Copper (f. o. b. Ref.) c/lb. Duty Free = - aan 
LAmO CEGURUEE) 2. ccccscccoseceacs soe 33.25 13.125 13.00 12.87 2.70 ) 12.875 13.00 13.00 13.12 
SE usr evieetacs+sacniecaunesi 13.00 12.875 12.75 12.625 12.37 7 ao 6S 68S 188 
Casting errr Ce Te 12.7 12.6/ 2.5 ; 4( li ¢ 12.65 y 
Zinc (f. o. b. St. L.) Ib. Duty 1%c/lb : 
Prime Western Lees cae hines 6.6 6.6( 6.57 ) 6.6 ) 6.70 ¢ 
Pe TE wimdpe owes woe 0.00Neeebede~ 6.70 6.65 6.625 ( 6.70 é 6.75 
Tim (f. o. b., N. Y.) c/Ilb. Duty Free : 
Strait copeccesccesosn §G6.50 ¢ 67 6 R75 50 ) 2 r 5 69.25 Q 
| een petpeuter scree an 64.125 ¢ 64.75 ( 6.25 67 66.50 6 6.75 66.75 6 
Lead (f. o. b. St. L.) c/Ib. Duty Be/Ib. 7.225 7.225 7.225 7 7 7.30 7 7 7.40 7 
Aluminum c/lb. Duty 5ce/Tb............000- 26 D¢ ) r¢ 
Nickel c/lb Duty 3c/lb ; 
OO SPCC TUTTE TECTTT Ct 35 35 35 
gS eS aaet oaatlil Rl tl SCRE DEE sean or, 7 é 36 
Flectrolytic ae 3 29 ) 9 ) 30 9 
Antimony (J. & Ch.) c/Ib. Duty 2c/Ib.... 14.50 15 15 15 125 5.0 5.00 i4 4.625 14.50 14.50 
Silver c/oz. Troy Duty Free.........+.ssee- 58.25 60 ) ; a 8 62 ... 0 =e 87 
Platinum $/oz. Troy Duty Free... ......+- | 02 £ 
8 l *22 23 4 2 . High Low ef 
(f. o. b. Ref.) c/Ib. Duty Free ee : oi ; 
yered) ae, OF 13.1 13.125 13.125 5 3.25 ! 3.5 350 ' 
ae ~prate 8 230 12.875 13.00 13.00 13.25 13.25 12.37 
Casting -s ».¢ ¢ 12.80 12.85 12.85 ) 3.00 13.00 12 
Zinc (f. o. b. St. L.) c/Ib. Duty 1%c/Ib. - ; , s o ‘ a a0 iia 
Prime Western ( 675 70 6 85 825 é +4 6 
Brass Special ( S ¢ S 4 oO ; 
f y F c/lb ) 
Te ° bh me Be Ib. Duty Free wi parr sail ‘ii vine ‘ — —_ 
Pio <c 46.75 66.75 67.50 7.00 67.50 68.295 R R25 64.1 
ig * ‘ oe ~i J : mae © mua rp 
Lead (f. o. b. St. L.) o/Ib. Duty W%c/Ib. 7.30 30 7.30 3 7.30 ) 4 7.40 . 
: , 7 > D) y f 26 
Aluminum c/Ib. Duty 5ce/Ib..........0+-+++ é 26 y 26 2 2 y 
Nickel c/lb. Duty 3c/Ib. . be ¥ we 
Ingot . “v4 é 34 
Shot ° + ~ ) ) 39 39 ) 
Flectrolytic : ) ) 9 a sd oe 
Antimony (J. & Ch.) c/Ib. Duty 2c/Ib.... 14.1 14 14.00 $1 14 , = . “ d 
: 775 S7.275 57.875 57.54 57 57.125 56.1 60.0 $6.125 
Silver c/oz. Troy Duty Free...........+.++> y 57.87 = 87 , - Ks ¢.. : 
Platmum $/oz. Troy Duty Free wea 103 ‘ , ' . 


* Holiday 





per: Lake, 13.50. 


}. 


sons Manganese Bronze Ingots 


ch, 1927 THE METAL 


es Metal Prices, March 7, 1927 
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NEW METALS 





Electrolytic, 13.25. Casting, 13.00. 
Prime Western, 6.85. Brass Special, 6.90. 

Straits, 70.50. Pig, 99%, 68.50. 

7.50. Aluminum, 26.00. Antimony, 13.125 


Nickel: Ingot, 35. Shot, 36. Elec., 39. Pellets, 40. 
Quicksilver: flask, 75 Ibs. $103.00. Bismuth, $2.70 to $2.75. 
Cadmium, 60. Cobalt, 97%, $2.60. Silver, oz., Troy, 55.625. 
Gold, oz., Troy, $20.67. Platinum, oz., Troy, $102. 


00. 








INGOT METALS AND ALLOYS 


toll 





Ingots, Yellow 10 
Ingots, Red 12 tol3 
eR oo oes ocean Stare 12 tol4 
ing Almeeeeee RUNOWS 656i. sien sins sncnns 21 to24 
ganese Bronze Castings ...........scccees. 23 to40 
nganese Bromté Tomots 2... 0.6. c ccc cwcccvcee 13 tol6™% 
ganese Bronze Forging ............. 32 to40 
ganese Copper, 30% ........ 25 to35 
Ck WR Se poise cic e sew ewees 28 
et ee EE, cbs < dee ESS... 28 


184tol9% 


snhoe TRGSR: x s.0:0500 402s dcR eee 13%tol5 
ssphor Copper, guaranteed 15% 187gto22% 
sphor Copper, guaranteed 10% 18 to21% 
sphor Tin, guaranteed 5% ........... 70 to80 
sphor - Time, WG MMP RIOR oo sc care one ones 50s 70 = to80 
.according to quantity 25. to25 


] 


1 


on Copper, 10%... 


OLD METALS 


Selling Prices 
1234tol3% 
12%4tol2™% 


1034toll 





Buying Prices 
11l%tolls, 
1034toll 


QY4too 9 | 


Heavy Cut ¢ 
Copper Wire 
Light ( oppet 


Oppel 


9 to 914 Heavy Machine Composition 10 tol0% 
7¥zto 734 Heavy Brass 834to 9 
644to 6% Light Brass . 7U“to 7% 
744to 7 No. 1 Yellow Brass Turnings 834to 9% 
8'4to 834 No. 1 Composition Turnings 934tol0% 
Ol4to OY Heavy Lead 7\4to 7% 
44to 4% Zinc Scrap Py een 5%to 5% 
10 toll Scrap Aluminum Turnings. 13 tol5 
14%tol5 Scrap Aluminum, cast alloyed..... 18 tol9 
20 to20% Scrap Aluminum, sheet (new)... 22% to23 
38 to40 No. 1 Pewter 42 to44 
12 Old Nickel Anodes 14 

18 3g Re eee er 20 








Wrought Metals and Alloys 





COPPER SHEET 


BRASS MATERIAL—MILL SHIPMENTS 





2034c. to 2134c. net base 
22 net base 


shipments (hot rolled). 














stock 2134c. to 2234c. 
BARE COPPER WIRE 
to 1534c. net base, in carload lots. 


BING | 





LESS TU 





COPPER SEAM 
25c. net base. 


SOLDERING COPPERS 


yc 








In effect February 1, 1927 
Or more in one order. 


To customers who buy 5,000 Ibs. 
——Net base per lb.—— 


High Brass Low Brass Bronze 
Sheet $0 183¢ $0.197% $0.21 ® 
\\ Ire 18 8 20% WARY 
Rod 16% 20% 22 Q 
Brazed tubing 20468 31 
Open seam tubing 264 315% 
Angles and channels 29% 345% 


For less than 5,000 Ibs. add lc. per lb. to above prices. 





in one order * net base 


in one order... 


ZINC SHEET. 


lbs. and over 
bs. to 200 lbs 


net base 














sheet, 15% Cents per Ib 




















BRASS SEAMLESS TUBING 


2341 to 24'4e 


TOBIN BRONZE AND MUNTZ METAL 








net base. 





= 





Tobin Bronze Rod 2034c. net base 




















d lots, standard sizes and gauges, at mill, ; . 
8 8 Per CORE Ce niece teen gnc 11.00 net base Muntz or Yellow Metal Sheathing (14”x48") 1834c. net base 
FOMNOCR: Mc ews tb caeern een 12.25 net base Muntz or Yellow Rectangular sheet other 
Casks, jobbers’ price ........... 12.75 to 13.00 net base Sheathing 193¢c. net base 
a a Muntz or Yellow Metal Rod 1634c. net base 
ALUMINUM SHEET AND COIL \bove are for 100 lbs. or more in one order. 
inum sheet, 18 ga., base price. 38c. NICKEL SILVER (NICKELENE) 
inti CHSIM, SO We, BAPE PUIG iii .de ie ocd sc rwreewes 34.7c. — — : — 
Oe -.ad8ce eae ecen Ta 40¢. Net. Base Prices 
ee. Grade “A” Sheet Metal Wire and Rod 
ROLLED NICKEL SHEET AND ROD 10% Quality 26%4c. 10% Quality ......... 29% 
~ 5% “ Bite 1 iocicene BB 
Net Base Prices 18% 29 ¢. 18% 361A c. 
Drawn Rods...... 53¢. Cold Rolled Sheet...... 60c. “ 
Rolled Rods....... 45c. Hot Rolled Sheet....... 52c. MONEL METAL SHEET AND ROD 
BLOCK TIN SHEET Hot Rolled Rods (base) 35 Hot Rolled Sheets (base) 42 
Cold Drawn Rods (base) 43 Cold Rolled Sheets (base) 50 





*k Tin Sheet—18” wide or less. No. 26 B. & S. Gauge 
*ker, 100 Ibs. or more, 10c or over Pig Tin; 50 to 100 lbs., 
ver; 25 to 50 Ibs., 17c. over; less than 25 Ibs., 25c. over. 








SILVER SHEET 





| sterling silver 58% to 60%. 





BRITANNIA METAL SHEET 


No. 1 Britannia—18” wide or less, No. 26 B. & S. Gauge or 
thicker, 500 Ibs. or over, 8c. over N. Y. tin price; 100 Ibs. to 
500 Ibs., 10c, over; 50 to 100 Ibs., 15c. over; 25 to 50 Ibs., 20c. 
over: less than 25 Ibs., 25c. over. Prices f. o. b. mill. 
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Supply Pri 


. -—— — 
Copper: Cast 20) 
) 
20 
Brass 19 
19 
Zink l 


FELT POLISHING WHEELS WHITE SPANISH 


T | 
na 


er 
ameter Thickness bs 100 to 200 Ibs. 

10-12-14 & lf r ws $3.00/1b $2.75/ll 

s l t 3 3.10 2.85 
6 24 L nde 42 + Of 
6 to 24 6 to 1 4.00 3.75 
6 to 24 Over 3 3.40 3.15 
tu 4 t 4.85 4.85 
4 up to 6 Over 5.25 5.25 
Under 4 4 tO Oo 5.45 5.45 
linder 4 Over 5.85 5.85 


ME 


ces, March 7, 1927 _ 
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DO 


~ 


No 








ANODES 





1 


Nickel: 90-92% ... nek rR In 
OS by cee 


Over 


200 Ibs. 


Mexican Wheel deduct 10c per lb. from White Spanish prices 


99°% A : 49¢ ye 
Silver: tolled silver anodes .999 ré iuoted fron 
to 62%c. per Tr ounce lepending upon « 
purcl 
COTTON BUFFS 
Full Disc Open buffs, per 100 sections. 
12” 20 ply 64/68 Unbleached $26.30-28.85 


14” 20 ply 64/68 1 


nbleac he d 


12 20 ply mM 2 [ nbleached 28% 
14” 20 ply 8C/92 Unbleached 39,2( 
12” 20 ply 84/92 Unbleached 


14” 2 ply 
12” 20 ply 
14” 20 ply 


84/92 Unbleached 
80/84 Unbleached 
80/84 


[ nbleached 


48.01 


Sewed Pieced Buffs, per lb., bleached 60—-75c. 


CHEMICALS 


33.85-35.90 


33.05—40.50 
44.80-54.20 
35.40-36.50 


}-49.15 





[These are manufacturers’ quantity prices and based on delivery from New York City. 


lb 


Acid—Bor I cic) ¢ il lt 
Chromic : a ok ies lb. 
Hydrochloric (Muriati lect 20°, Carboys It 
Hydrochloric, C. P., 20 deg., carboys... i lb 
Hydrofluoric, 30%, bbls Il 
Nitric, 36 deg., carboy It 
Nitric, 42 deg., carboys lt 
Sulphuric, 66 deg., carboys aa 

\lcohol— Butyl lb. . 
Denatured, bbls g 

\lum—Lump, Barrels It 


Powdered, 


Barrels oot 


Aluminum sulphate, commercial tech... ™ 
\luminum chloride solution in carboys Ib 
Ammonium Sulpl te tec] hh] Ib 
Sulpho¢ Vallide II 
Arsenic, white, kegs . 
| 
i 


Asphaltum 


Benzol, pure ... ins sce: a mai ie AP Bl a le — 
Borax Crystals (Sodium Biborate), bbls Ib 
Calcium Carbonate (Precipitated Chalk oi 
Carbon Bisulphide, Drums ;, ere 
Chrome Green, bbls It 
Chromic Sulphate lb 
Copper—Acetate (Verdegris) . 5 ace 

Carbonate, bbls . lb 

Cyanide (100 Ib. kegs lb 

Sulphate, bbls ; a ae 
Cream of Tartar Crystals ( Potassium bitartrate).. .Il 
Crocus . : It 


Dextrin 


iat i 


Emery Flour ec 
Flint, powdered ws ..ton 
Fluor-spar (Calcic fluoride) ton 
Fusel Oil gal 
Gold Chloride iO 
Gum—Sandarac re 

Shellac .. Ib. 


11-.16 
12 
32 

i 
UO 
O08 
06 
07 


02 


.05-.08 
06 
$30.00 
$75.00 
$4.45 
$14.00 
26 
59-.61 


Bree, Sete COGeGRR), BE... onc nsiacieeecevsws wes Ib. 
Lead Acetate (Sugar of Lead) 
Yellow Oxide (Litharge) 
Mercury Bichloride 
Nickel—Carbonate dry, bbls 
I anil err arn arecahe aa 
Kp a |. eee ivkeiin lat etece aa 


Salts, double 425 Ib 


(Corrosive 


Salts, single 


Dols... ee 


PE. .cceccewcawns lb. 


Phosphorus 
Potash, 


Potassium 


Duty free, according to quantity........ 
Caustic Electrolytic 88-92% broken, drums. . |b. 
P casks 


Bichromat¢ (crystals 


( arbon ite, 96-SRO% 


Cyanide, 1605 Ib. cases, 94-96%... ita | 
Pumice, ground, bbls svbahaiate a 
CPUATtS, HOWGRTER ....<.. ke cescccis ...ton 
PI TN race awa nds) kara nS « ooaeuietelgente enemas Ib. 
ROR: SUN, te ih BO ina ie aisersn areas aoe cm avn armord lb 

Se | ee eee sale an 
Sal Ammoniac (Ammonium Chloride) in casks... .lb 
Siver CRM, Gis os ccccccsens Oz. 

Cyanide (fluctuating ) .O 

Nitrate, 100 ounce lots re » Bz. 
Soda Ash, 58%, bblis............ eee | 
Sodium—Cyanide, 96 to 98%, 100 Ibs. ou SSS 

Hyposulphite, kegs .. seat ie iste: 54 kee rae Ib. 

peatrate, tech, BOI. «4. 6..6c000% na — | 

Phosphate, tech., bbls............ re 


Silicate (Water Glass), bbls ns an 
Sulpho Cyanide shine cae ecmda 
Sulphur (Brimstone), bbls..... bins 
Tin Chloride, 100 Ib. kegs...... + ee 
Tripoli, Powdered 4 
Wax—Bees, white ref. bleached. . i bes eee 
Yellow, No. | 
Whiting, Bolted on 4p 
Zinc, Carbonate, bbls.. READ. Basis Se . Ib. 
CeO, I go ed cea aot ae 
Cyanide (100 Ib. kegs)..... ; ae 


Sulphate, bbls. 


(} 


$30. { 


O meee 


nee a ee GP NE ERT 


slag ina see 
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